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VAN DYCK’S CHARACTER 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


NLIKE the majority of the great artists, Anthony van Dyck was not 
only of good birth—this can. also be said of Rubens, Velasquez and 
Michelangelo—but he was born wealthy. He was the son of rich 
parents who could entirely support him in his youth before his own talents won 
for him affluence in early manhood. This undoubtedly had great advantages 
for him in spurring the independence of his mind, since he never needed to 


struggle for existence. But it had also a questionable influence upon his char- 
acter, so that he was by nature disposed to look upon himself as a favorite of 
the gods, with all the privileges pertaining thereto. 

Freedom from having to earn his living and the importance attached for this 
reason to money and social standing, made him conceited and obstinate in rela- 
tions with others who were not of equal class. Vain by nature, he became some- 
thing of a snob, trying too patently to impress the world with his high standard 
of existence. 

All artists have something of the actor in them. That is, they are able to hide 
themselves behind the mask of another, an imaginary or projected, personality. 
But Van Dyck was more of an actor than usual. His appearance, especially in 
later years, must have been theatrical to a degree, both in raiment and in man- 
ner. Even his earliest self-portrait, when he was about fourteen, shows nothing 
of the naiveté and freshness of a boy. He already appears neither childlike 
like the young Raphael in his early portrait drawing, nor seriously intense like 
the young Diirer at that age, but self-conscious: he knows that he is a pretty 
and clever boy, far in advance of his years 

The most popular conception of Van Dyck’s appearance is derived from 
two self-portraits, one with the gold chain (in Munich) painted when he was 
about twenty-four, and one with the sunflower, painted during the last years 
in England and now in the collection of the Duke of Westminster. Slightly 
earlier than the Munich portrait and executed with greater freedom, although 
rather hastily, is the three-quarter-length self-portrait in the Bache collection, 
Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 1), which was the model for several workshop 
copies representing the artist in bust form. 

The young artist appears extremely handsome, his features finely drawn, 


almost feminine, his eves dark, observant, intense yet coquettish, his brown 

















curly hair carefully groomed, yet falling nonchalantly upon his forehead. His 
mouth, with indefinite outlines, is not very sensuous, his long, straight sharply- 
pointed nose expressive of an inexhaustible, penetrating curiosity about life 
and people, which he preserved to the end of his days. Finally, the short but 
firm chin and the strong cheekbones indicate the incredible energy with which 
the frail form of his nervous body was held together. 

The skin is pale; the elongated fingers are white and boneless, a type of hand 
which in the English poetry of his time was considered a sign of beauty. The 
gestures are more like those of a young society woman than of a painter and— 
as if hiding his profession—he even wears costly gloves in one of his later 
self-portraits. The white skin is his especial pride. His Narcissan self-satisfac- 
tion is revealed to us in several paintings of his soft, broad-shouldered, nude 
body in such historical representations of himself as St. Sebastian (Munich), 
St. John the Baptist (New York, formerly W. P. Fearson), Paris (Louvre), 
and Icarus (Toronto) (Fig. 2) 

Out of this young actor there develops in the English self-portraits the cour- 
tier who acts his part perfectly. Wearing now the curled moustache and little 
pointed beard which was to become identified with his name, he looks haught- 
ily over his shoulder at the spectator (in the portrait from the Holford collec- 
tion). The right hand, affectedly posed, holds the mantle loosely so that 
enough of the gold chain given him by the King is visible. 

The least sympathetic portrait is the famous one with the sunflower (Fig. 3), 
although the painting is a remarkable and original composition, of high artistic 
quality, brilliant in color and finely constructed in contrasts of light and dark. 
One is almost repelled by the connotations of this sycophantic picture where 
the subject with one hand ostentatiously flaunts the gold chain, and with 
the other indicates the large sunflower as a symbol of the monarch’s grace. 
Combined with the servile attitude towards the King is an unpleasant superi- 
ority concentrated in the cold look of the steel-colored eyes, which have lost 
the searching charm of former days. The artist takes part here in the last act 
of a drama which should soon end in disaster 

We are not surprised to find in Van Dyck a tendency toward acting, a 
penchant which accords well with his occasional lapses from the truth, a trait 
born of an extravagant imagination which made him believe in supposititious 
experiences which were actually quite different from those that befell him in 
real life. This tendency to fabricate becomes apparent in anecdotes transmitted 


to us by early writers on Van Dyck.’ 








Fierens-Gevaert, the Belgian art historian, who is most skeptical towards 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century anecdotes concerning Van Dyck, is 
nevertheless worried that even in the rare documents relating to him, the artist's 
character does not appear blameless. He cites the strange case of Balthasar 
Gerbier, an agent of Charles 1, who presented a painting by Van Dyck to the 
King which the artist later declared to be a copy.* Among the experts enlisted 
by Gerbier to authenticate the painting was Rubens, who claimed that his erst- 
while pupil had never executed a more beautiful canvas. “Why Van Dyck 
chose to maintain his lie,” writes the Belgian authority, “is difficult to ascertain, 
perhaps out of revenge, since Gerbier was a disagreeable person.” “C'est une 
ombre dans sa vie { Van Dyck’s}, une petite tache qu'on aimerait d’eftacer.”” 
Knowing the inconsistencies of Van Dyck’s character, however, I do not think 
it necessary to take this episode too seriously. It was probably not the only such 
concoction in Van Dyck’s career. 

Another document describes a court action of 1660 in connection with a 
series of half-length figures of Christ and the Apostles which Van Dyck painted 
in his youth.* No less than four repetitions of the series appear to have existed 
during the artist's own lifetime. Jan Breughel the Younger, a co-pupil and 
friend of Van Dyck, testified that the latter never painted more than a single 
version of a composition, leaving the copies to his pupils, with occasional 
retouching by his own hand. A collector had been taken in by one of these 
school replicas, and the younger Breughel seems to have been implicated in 
the transaction! But it is hard to believe that Van Dyck was innocently unaware 
that his workshop repetitions were being sold as originals for high prices. We 
hear nothing of this sort in Rubens’ biography—as an instance of Van Dyck’s 
fanciful invention, we cite a story told by De Piles, who had it from Jabach. 
Asked by the latter why he worked so rapidly, Van Dyck explained that he 
developed this habit as a youth when he had to work for his daily bread! The 
fact is that his father undoubtedly set him up in a large studio when he was 
only sixteen or seventeen, and that he received high prices for his paintings 
from the very beginning. He received, for example, as his first order from a 
church, a commission to paint one of a series of fifteen compositions relating 
to the mystery of the rosary (Christ Carrying the Cross, in St. Paul’s, Antwerp), 
the same payment as Rubens, 150 guilders.* This was in 1617 when he was 
eighteen years of age. Considering the large number of works preserved to us 
from the hand of the young artist from his fifteenth to twentieth year, it seems 
likely that he had earned a fortune by the time he left for Italy in 1623. 











Sometime before this journey he had already received an offer to come to 
England. In July, 1620, an agent of the Earl of Arundel wrote to his master: 
“Van Dyck is always with Signor Rubens and his works are beginning to be 
scarcely less esteemed than those of his master. He is a young man of one and 
twenty, with a father and mother in this city who are very rich, so that it 1s 
difficult for him to quit these parts, all the more because he sees the fortune 
which Rubens is enjoying. 

Cust notes, in connection with Lord Arundel’s efforts to induce Van Dyck 
to settle permanently in England at this early date, that the artist was obviously 
not an easy man to deal with. However, following the promise of a sufficiently 
large salary he made his first journey to England in the autumn of 1620 as 
“serviteur de sa Majesté,” receiving indeed the large figure of 100 pounds from 
James I, a sum matched by that paid to Ben Jonson, the leading poet of the 
day. But obviously still dissatisfied, Van Dyck stayed only four months at court. 
On January 28, 1621, we find him in possession of a passport ‘pour voyager 
durant huit mois, en vertu de la permission de sa Majesté.”” He managed to 
command his salary even while he went to Italy. And all that is left to us from 
his first sojourn in England is the masterly portrait of the Earl of Arundel in 
the Robert Guggenheim collection, Washington, D. C. (Fig. 4). 

But let us return for a moment to his childhood. Van Dyck’s father was one 
of the richest silk merchants in Antwerp, a city whose wealth was based to a 
large degree upon its textile trade. He belonged to the distinguished bour- 
geoisie, which represented the best tradition and culture in a town at that time 
one of the largest in the world. The elder Van Dyck’s high standing in the 
community is attested by the fact that he was a member of the administration 
of the Cathedral and maintained close relations with the religious orders of the 
city, several of his daughters later entering these orders themselves. Van Dyck 
himself maintained his connection with the new Jesuit movement of the 
Catholic church. After his return from Italy in 1628, he became a member of 
the conf{rérie supérieure de celibataires, a Jesuit organization for which he 
painted an altarpiece 

The education of the young Anthony was most excellent. He was precocious, 
executed remarkable portraits at the age of fourteen and fifteen, and in addi 
tion to his extraordinary artistic gifts showed a talent for languages and for 
the classical literature in which the Flemish youths of his tume were instructed. 
He learned French, English, Italian and Spanish, and must have been well 


versed in the works of such poets as Homer and Virgil, such writers as Demos 














thenes and Cicero. His father’s house was a center for the celebrated scholars 
and artists of Antwerp; and as we know that he owned a clavichord made by 
the famous Ruckers, it was probably also a center for the active musical life 
then prevalent in the city. Amid such surroundings it is quite likely that Anton 
early became adept at that “sweet conversation” for which the Duke of New- 
castle praises him in a letter. Such social graces are only acquired in youth 
through inherited culture. 

At the age of eleven Anthony was given by his father to the most expensive 
art teacher in Antwerp, Hendrik van Balen. The boy advanced so rapidly that 
within two years he must already have begun to receive orders for portraits - 
the only explanation for several excellent portraits such as that of Vermeulen, 
which can be dated between 1615-17. Even before entering Rubens’ workshop 
he had developed his own style, which Dr. Gliick has characterized as his heavy 
or rough, pre-Rubens manner. His father, who obviously foresaw his son's great 
future, allowed him the freedom of independent action at court when he was 
seventeen, and was apparently instrumental in having him admitted to the 
freedom of the City, although under age, and in his becoming a master of the 


guild in the following year. 
As if all these auspicious conditions surrounding Van Dyck, in addition to 


his gifts of beauty and talent, were not enough, he was also fortunate in being 


spared the battle for the ideas of a new age which the generation before him, 
chiefly in the person of Rubens, had won after a hard struggle. It took Rubens 
nearly thirty years to develop his modern style, which had become universally 
accepted. Van Dyck as a boy adopted Rubens’ ideas, in the main, and was 
recognized without trouble and admired by his contemporaries for utilizing 
these established ideas with only slight modifications born of his own indi 
viduality and greater sensitivity. 

His gifts were so brilliant, his manners so independent, that it was impos- 
sible for him not to be spoiled by family and friends, and even by Rubens, who 
was apparently proud of him as his best pupil and generous enough to recom 
mend him anywhere. Van Dyck, in turn, saw to it that his relation to Rubens 
was soon almost that of an equal and that he received prices comparable to 
those of his master. 

The story told by Houbraken that before leaving for Italy Van Dyck gave 
Rubens three of his own canvases and received in return one of Rubens’ best 
horses, plus a purse, has been questioned, since it is quite obvious that Van 
Dyck did not need the money. The incident is, however, corroborated by 
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Rubens’ inventory, where the three paintings appear: Christ Taken Prisoner, 
Christ Crowned with Thorns, and a Portrait of Isabella Brant. Both artists 
were good businessmen and the transaction between them was obviously a fair 
one. The paintings brought a high price after Rubens’ death. 

It is not necessary to accept that part of Houbraken’s story which holds that 
Rubens was relieved at Van Dyck’s departure because the young disciple had 
fallen in love with his wife. But there is also no reason to believe that Van 
Dyck, who was very fond of and successful with women, was indifferent to the 
handsome young Isabella. That is apparent in the care with which he painted 
her fine portrait (Fig. 5), one of the treasures of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C. 

Van Dyck must have possessed personal qualities which quickly recom- 
mended him as a desirable figure in society wherever he appeared. He received 
additional experience, not only in his art but also in the social graces, in Italy, 
before returning permanently to England. All this was undoubtedly a great 
asset because the Baroque age had just reached the peak of elegance in those 
cities where he spent the longest time, Venice, Genoa and Rome. But elegant 
manners are not sufficient to impress society if unaccompanied by fame and an 
attractive appearance. International reputation was not lacking in Van Dyck’s 
case, but nature, so prodigal in endowing him, had also distinguished him 
with a fascinating appearance. There was only one feature wherein he did not 
measure up to his aristocratic models in Italy and England, whom he always 
represented as persons of unusual height, long-legged and small-headed 

Self-portraits, even those in full-length, do not generally convey the true 
size of the subject; and height, although termed by Napoleon a negative char- 
acteristic, is undoubtedly a vital factor in social recognition, as the case of Keats 
well proves. Van Dyck never depicted himself in full stature as did Rubens 
and Rembrandt, for example, but in the one instance of the double portrait of 
himself and his friend Endymion Porter (Fig. 6), we see at once that he was 
probably small. At any event he appears delicate and slight alongside the 
sturdy Englishman. But that he was, indeed, small, we learn from an amusing 
anecdote told by Weyerman. As it has never been included in Van Dyck’s 
biographies and is in so many ways revealing of his character, we offer it here 
in extenso. Those who do not consider Weyerman reliable will, at all events, 
confess: Si non é vero, é ben trovato, But aside from the inner probability, 
the fact that Van Dyck actually made a portrait of the main figure in the anec- 


dote, the Bishop ot Ghent, Antoine Triest (Fig 7), whose type seems to 
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coincide with the characterization given in the story, makes it quite plausible. 


After his return from England, Van Dyck was asked by the Bishop ot 
Ghent, Anthonius Triest, to paint his portrait. The Bishop was a very large 
strong man who could have furnished the model for the S¢. Christopher 
painted in the choir of Antwerp Cathedral, while Van Dyck was bigger in his 
art than in his body. The artist came to the Bishop's palace cfrer first sending 
his canvas, colors, and easel, which were deposited in the antechamber. The 
dignitary, seated in a green velvet armchair, received Van Dyck haughtily, 
greeting him only with a nod, to which the latter responded in kind. No other 
action was forthcoming trom the Bishop who only continued to stare in a 
supercilious manner at the artist who returned the gaze selt-possessedly, won 
dering how this comedy would end 

Finally, Triest inquired in unfriendly tones if Van Dyck had come to paint 
his portrait? The artist replied that he was waiting for his orders; and, since 
he had not been asked to take a seat, he sat down himself, still in an antici 
patory manner. With some irritation, the Bishop then inquired if Van Dyck 
intended to get his materials, or did he mean the Bishop to get them. Where 
upon Van Dyck replied: “If none of your servants will bring them, then 
Your Eminence would be the next to do so." The prelate, infuriated, jumped 
up from his seat, exclaiming, “ Little Ancon, you are a small whippersnappet 
with a big, malicious tongue!"’ The artist, tearing the heavy man { the original 
reads dat wandelent Kerkelijk gevaert, which means ‘‘the rolling, moving 
churchwagon”} might knock him down if he came closer, escaped to the 
door where before closing it, he said, “Big Anton, you are a sturdy fellow 
capable of crushing a tree, but the bark is worth more than the trunk” (the 


last obviously referring to a Flemish proverb.) 

This story, if veracious, establishes that Van Dyck was “‘a little fellow.’ 
Like other great artists of small stature, Michelangelo, Wagner and Brahms, 
he was driven, as compensation for his diminutive size, to strive for oversized 
proportions in his compositions. This was one of the reasons for the tallness 
of his elegant courtiers and their wives 

It is well to remember that the anecdotes here related must have originated 
from Van Dyck hiutaself, since it is unlikely that the other persons involved 


would have perpetuated stories embarrassing to themselves. Van Dyck was 


probably given to repeating his clever, impertinent repartee to those who in his 
judgment did not appreciate him sufficiently 

Other sources testify to his snobbish habit of having servants carry his easels 
and clean his brushes. Jabach told De Piles that Van Dyck used to receive a 
sitter for a portrait every hour. When a session was over, he would bow to the 
subject, while a servant entered to remove his palette and brushes and replace 


them with clean ones. Bellori relates that in Rome Van Dyck was very un 

















popular with his fellow artists from Flanders, who were Bohemians and dis- 
liked watching him walk the streets elegantly arrayed, with his gold chain, 
feathered hat, and accompanied by servants. And at that time he was about 
twenty-five years old! Their denigrative appellation for him at the time was 
il pittore cavalieresco. 

In England his appetite for luxury increased steadily. A bill paid by the 
Royal Treasury for his lodgings at Blackfriars includes the services of six 
servants in his household. On his last journey from France back to England 
he drove in a coach and four, with five servants. 

In his defense it may be said that his social ambitions were not out of keeping 
with the standard of the time for artists. Since the late Renaissance the artist, 
who in the Middle Ages belonged to the class of artisans, if not of simple 
workmen, had been recognized and accepted by the social world as of equal 
rank if his actions conformed. Van Dyck was more than amenable to subor- 
dinate himself to those conventions, but many artists still lived outside the 
pale of society and were opposed to its moral code. 

For Van Dyck, with his family background and education, it was not difh- 
cult to ascend quickly to the highest social position achievable by an artist at 
that time and perhaps of all time. At Mantua, his first stop in Italy, he received 
the gold chain of which Bellori speaks; in Genoa and Venice he lived in the 
houses of the Italian aristocracy; in Rome he lodged with the Cardinal Benti- 
voglio and enjoyed the company of the oid Roman families, the Barberini and 
Colonna. It was only natural for him to look for the same kind of reception 
in England. 

He does not seem to have received this recognition at the English court 
during his first stay under James I, who was more attracted to poetry than to 
painting. But for Charles I, the greatest connoisseur of his age, he became the 
principal peintre ordinaire de leurs Majestés, and was shortly knighted, thus 
receiving the title which his jealous colleagues in Rome had fastened on him 
in irony. 

It is not to be wondered at that these rapid successes, in addition to his 
history of wealth and comfort all his life, affected his character. Several of the 
stories about him disclose a not altogether admirable cupidity, while some 
documents increase the impression that he tried ruthlessly to get as much money 
as possible, even from his best friends, among whom we may count the King 
and Queen. In Antwerp some of the church dignitaries had already resented 


his exorbitant prices. A bill of 1638, which he sent the King in connection 
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with a nuinber of portraits completed for him, is still extant and shows the 
alterations of the King, who cut the prices down, some to less than half.* 

The pointed replies which Van Dyck gave to the sovereigns from time to 
time, and whose perpetuation is probably due again to the artist's pride in his 
quick tongue, appear to posterity neither polite nor tactful. After painting 
the Queen several times—so relates Houbraken—she wanted to know why he 
flattered her hands more than her face, and Van Dyck replied that it was be- 
cause he expected his reward from those hands. When Charles asked him once 
in a mood of melancholy if he knew what it meant to be at times in need of 
even a few thousand guineas, the artist answered that he did, indeed: “. . . if 
an artist holds an open house for his friends, and an open bag for his mistresses, 
like myself, it frequently happens to him, that he sees the bottom of his purse.” 

This story corresponds to the facts. While Charles found increasing difh- 
culty in raising funds for his household and art collections, Van Dyck required 
more and more for his expenditures during the last years of his life. And we 
can well believe the sources which inform us that his expenses were heightened 
by the alchemistic experiments in which he indulged with his great friend 
Sir Kenelm Digby, “that strange genius, half paladin and half charlatan” 
(L. Cust). 

After Rubens died on May 30, 1640, the way seemed free for Van Dyck to 
assume his place as the greatest Flemish master of the time. He tried feverishly 
to obtain the great commissions which Rubens had received for great series of 
historical paintings at different courts. But overestimating his physical strength 
and seeking, also, fantastic prices, he encountered refusals at every turn. Even 
Charles had to deny his extravagant proposals. It was Van Dyck’s intention to 
decorate the walls of the Banquet Hall at Whitehall, where Rubens had already 
painted the ceiling with scenes representing the apotheosis of James I. The 
design was to show in four sections the ceremonies of the Order of the Garter, 
a subject which would indeed have lent itself to a grand historical pageant, 
including in the procession of the Knights many actual portraits. For the car- 
toon of this project Van Dyck demanded 13,000 crowns alone, estimating the 
cost of the whole at about 80,000 pounds (the sum of 300,000 pounds men- 
tioned by Bellori was probably greatly exaggerated). Rubens had received 
3000 pounds for his ceiling decoration! 

After this failure Van Dyck went to Paris in the hope of receiving an order 
from the French king for the execution of historical paintings in the Louvre, 
which would overshadow those of Rubens in the Palace of Luxembourg, but 
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Spain was anxious for the completion of the paintings which Rubens had be- 
gun. But the ambitious Van Dyck wanted nothing less than to start the work 
all over so that nothing of Rubens should be left. He asked, also, a charac- 
teristically enormous price. The Archduke Ferdinand, Philip's brother, broke 





off relations with Van Dyck, calling him a madman (archifou) and gave the 
order to Gaspar de Craver. 

Van Dyck, already broken in health, returned to England where he died 
soon after, on December 9, 1641, one year after Rubens 

There were other reasons why Van Dyck could not take the place of Rubens 
The latter's unique position as a man of high ethical standards was respected 
everywhere. He was not only a great artist but a great scholar and diplomat 
as well, who in his political career at various European courts labored unceas- 
ingly for the welfare and peace of his country. Although he commanded high 
prices for his work, he could not be denied by patrons who were profoundly 
impressed by his noble and well-balanced nature. 

Van Dyck had neither the strength of character nor the intelligence of 
Rubens. Vanity—a fault unknown to the latter—is a sign of limited mentality 
Beyond being a great painter he was little more than a man of wealth, pampered 
by courts and women, having to do only with persons of high rank and getting 
into trouble even with them because of his greediness. His behavior in this 
respect was not corrected by love. An amusing story revealed through a letter 
by Lord Conway to Lord Wentworth (January 22, 1636) discloses that al- 
though Van Dyck was very much in love with Lady Stanhope, the mistress of 
Carey Raleigh, the affair ended in a coglioneria (fiasco) because of the high 
price he asked for her portrait. ‘‘He told her, if she would not pay the price he 
demanded, he would give the portrait to someone who would take advantage 
of it."’ This has the ring of blackmail 

It was fortunate for Van Dyck that he found in Charles I a most exceptional 
patron who, recognizing his greatness as an artist, indulged his weaknesses by 
allowing him every freedom. He treated him with the utmost consideration to 
the last, visiting him frequently at his studio and taking care of him in his 
illness. How different was the treatment of another artist of at least equal 
worth, and a court painter also indispensable to his King, Velasquez, who 
under the system of the Spanish social hierarchy could never rise from his 
inferior position as the palace painter. It is probable that Van Dyck would not 


have endured for a single day the obligations encumbent upon Velasquez as 


native artists, Poussin and Simon Vouet, were preferred to him Philip IV of 





aposentador (court chamber steward), a duty involving the care of the hall- 
ways dirtied and soiled during the night by soldiers, or the pots de chambre 
of his Majesty.*® 

The saying about the rich man’s difficulty in getting into heaven might well 
have applied to Van Dyck. Yet so excellent an artist as Gainsborough spoke 
on his deathbed to Reynolds about meeting Van Dyck in the hereatter: “We 
shall all meet in Heaven—and Van Dyck will be of the company.”’ He thought 
of the Fleming only as an artist, for it is doubtful that if he had encountered 
him in real life he would have admired that artificial and attitudinizing nature 
that was so contrary to his own. 

In his art, however, Van Dyck’s character appears chastened, purified, the 
result of great mental suffering born of a tormented imagination. Great art 
cannot be created without suffering, whether it be caused by deplorable ex- 
ternal conditions (which did not exist in Van Dyck’s case), or by the self- 
inflicted pain of the artist's own nature. All felicity, wealth, social advantage, 
beauty, perfect manners, or commerce with great men, is of no avail if the native 


temperament is not disposed for the enjoyment of these gifts. And Van Dyck 


obviously was not. His delicate constitution and over-taxed nervous system 
can be blamed for this; he was the seventh child and lost his mother in early 
youth, who might have saved him from over-exertion. 

That he identified himself with the martyrs is apparent from those paintings 
in which he introduced himself as the hero, disguised in biblical or historical 
guise: he is sacrificed as Isaac; tormented as St. Sebastian; and as Icarus is 
suftered to fall into the depths of the sea as the penalty for rising too close to 
the sun 

Van Dyck, possessed of an incredible nervous energy, lived under a con 
tinual strain, driven to put superhuman effort into his work. To judge from 
the mass of paintings he left—twice as many as produced by such prolific artists 
as Rembrandt and Frans Hals who lived almost twice as long—he must have 
worked from dawn to dark with astonishing rapidity. A few testimonies de 
scribe his manner of working. Walpole records a story told by Lely, who had 
it from Nicolas Lanier, the great musician at the English court, that when 
Van Dyck painted his portrait he had to sit to the artist for seven days, morning 
to night, and was only permitted to take his meals. Nor was he allowed to 
look at the picture until Van Dyck was content with it himself.* This procedure 
was at a time before Van Dyck became accustomed to hourly sittings of his 
models during the busy years of his later English period 












































More revealing than even these later portraits are some of the early religious 
compositions such as Christ Taken Prisoner (Fig. 9), the Adoration of the 
Serpent (Fig. 8), Christ Crowned with Thorns, St. Jerome (Fig. 10),'° St. 
Sebastian, and some of the apostles. They are painted in rapid succession, the 
same motif executed sometimes not only once but two or three times, one after 
another and always with essential changes; the brushwork speaking of a fervor 
and ecstasy which must have taken everything out of the artist. The swift, 
diagonal brush strokes, aflame with intensity, remind us of Van Gogh. Some- 
thing of his neurotic temperament is forecast in Van Dyck; it comes to the 
surface in his restlessness and constant changes of place, in the mad extrava- 
gance of his mode of life, and in the vacillation of his moods which resulted 
at times in carelessly painted portraits, superficial and unanimated, following 
upon supreme mental efforts in compositions that were near to his heart. 
While the Dutch masters of his time, Frans Hals, Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
never left their small, native land, this young Fleming surpassed even Rubens, 
who was the first international traveler among the great artists. But while 
Rubens never left his own country for very long, Van Dyck spent more than 
half of his life in other countries. In Italy, where Rubens stayed barely a year, 
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Van Dyck remained for seven’, covering far greater distances than Rubens in 
travels up and down the peninsula. His nervous energy could be stimulated 
only by constantly changing impressions, by a restless moving from one place 
to another. We may well believe that he lived a distracted life in England, a 
prey to his overwrought nerves, but it did not alter the rapid tempo of his 
working hours. 

The strenuousness of his labor was increased by a premonition of early 
death. He was twenty-nine when he made his first will. He once left Sicily 
precipitously in fear of the pestilence. After his return to Antwerp he threw 
himself into the arms of the Church, trying through his religious ecstasy, eXx- 
pressed in scenes of the Passion, to overcome his fear of death and, in repent- 
ance of his sins, giving several altarpieces to religious orders, quite out of 
keeping with his usual habit of painting for profit. Most of his fortune was 
left to charity 

Thus the mental tortures of an unstrung and disturbed nature never allowed 
the enjoyment of any real happiness which the brilliant success of his career 
might have brought him. 

If we are reminded of Van Gogh in the great religious compositions of the 
young Van Dyck, with their wildly ecstatic and visionary embodiments, the 
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resemblance is not accidental. There are not only similar personal character- 
istics in the two Netherlandish artists, but also similarities between the times 
in which they lived. Those works of Van Dyck in which the whole compo- 
sition is wrought of a whirlpool of agitated curves culminating in flamelike 
hands stretching towards heaven (like Van Gogh's cypresses) still adhere 
to the epoch of the early Rubens and the late Greco. This time is commonly 
called the era of mannerism, wrongly so, as the term is pejorative, the result 
of a nineteenth century conception which wished to charge the style with an 
intellectual formalism. But these works are in reality the results of great 
exaltation of the spirit, in which intellect shrinks to nothing under the upsurge 
of tremendous emotion. They are the expression of times when two ages 
break asunder, unloosening chaos, revolution and war, and when the best 
of the contemporary men are stirred emotionally to the breaking point. 

Similar situations occur at similar constellations of art history before and 
after the “manneristic’’ era of about 1600, that is before, around 1400 and 
1500, and after, around 1800 and 1900. The term “transitional” given to these 
periods is as inappropriate as that of “mannerism.” The greatest artists are 
often such “transitional” masters as Claus Sluter and Jacopo della Quercia 
around 1400; the young Diirer and Griinewald around 1500; Blake around 
1800; and Van Gogh around 1900. The periods connected with these men are 
high tides of spiritual awareness, and we may question whether the epochs 
following them might not better be called “transitional,” since they succeed 
them as low ebbs of emotional expression. 

In England this is certainly the case. There it becomes clear how erroneous 
is the description “mannerism”’ or ‘‘transition” for the Elizabethan period when 
we consider that Shakespeare's art is one of emotional eruption, probably the 
greatest, engendered by the overwhelming break of two ages. Van Dyck’s 
early art, before 1620, belongs to the explosive, dramatic age of Shakespeare, 
while the later work of his English period is reflective of the calmer style of 
an epoch of elegiac and lyrical poetry in the post-Shakespearian England of 
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SUGGESTED ORIGIN OF THE TIBETAN 
MANDALA PAINTINGS 


By SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


HE Tibetan Buddhist mandala is basically a diagram of the universe 

as the lamas conceive it, serving as a frame for assemblies of deities or 

for their symbols (Fig. 1). We shall see that there are two varieties of 
mandala, similar in pattern but differing in coloring and in their use. Those of 
the first type have traditionally been painted on the ceilings of shrines and 
temples to establish the metaphysical axis of the structure, and as such we 
might describe them as ‘ceiling mandalas”; while the second are customarily 
placed on the floor, or on an altar and used in rites of worship, especially for 
attempts to secure magic powers, thus we could call them “floor mandalas.””? 
Western authorities on Buddhism generally state that the mandala form came 
to Tibet from India with Tantric forms of Buddhism, in the eighth century 
A.D., as one of the institutions introduced by the guru Padma Sambhava, the 
chief founder of Lamaism.* However this, like many of the current generalities 
on subjects of Asiatic art and cultural history, seems open to question. 

The writer has recently been studying the so-called “TLV” pattern on 
Chinese mirrors of the Han Dynasty (in use from about 100 B.C. to A.D. 100), 
which seems also to have been a diagram of the universe as it was conceived 
by the people of that time and their immediate ancestors.* The course of this 
research brought out most strikingly the apparent similarity between the main 
features of the mirror pattern, as shown in Figure 2, and the corresponding 
details of the mandala frame.* 

At first glance the resemblance between the two patterns is quite obvious in 
spite of the differences in the accessory figures that fill in the backgrounds of 
both. 

The inner circle, or core, of each is the essential part, the focal part of 
the whole diagram. On the Han mirrors this is emphasized by the prominent 
boss, which represented —among other things—the omphalos or center of the 
world.® To the lamas, the center of the mandala has not only been considered 
as being the center of the universe, but more specifically as a representation of 


the metaphysical Sun at the focal point of creation, This is especially appro 


priate when the mandala is figured on the ceiling. Very possibly the Han 


mirror bosses had the same connotation, since they were customarily left 
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severely free from decoration and highly burnished. On the mandala, the 
central circle frames either a chief deity who is considered as being the lord 
of the universe, or the symbol of such a deity. In Figure 1 it is the latter, in the 
form of a Buddhist thunderbolt or vajra. 

Around the central disc on both mirrors and mandalas is another figure with 
four or eight projections (rarely these are in higher multiples of eight). The 
one on the mirror in Figure 2 is formed by a four-pronged device known in 
later Chinese civilization as the “cloud collar’ (yé#n-chien), with four inter- 
mediate projections, making eight in all; while the correspondingly-placed 
figure on the mandala is generally an eight-»etaled lotus. In each case this 
portion is enclosed in a square with T-sha;ed projections. The T’s on the 
mirror backs apparently represented the four gates of the “Middle Kingdom” 
or China, at the center of the world—as indicated by a number of analogies in 
early Chinese literature;* while the T’s on the mandala diagrams are almost 
invariably crowned with elaborate gate structures to emphasize their similar 
functions, as shown in Figure 1. 

On the Han mirrors this whole central complex occupies the center of a 
cross, which is marked off by the ‘V's’; and each arm of the cross was con- 
sidered as representing one of the Four Directions. This is indicated by the 
figures of the “Four Spirits” (Ss#@ Shén ), guardians of the directions—tortoise 
(and snake), bird, dragon, and tiger—one in each arm. Both the literary allu- 
sions and their actual decoration indicate that these outer squares, which 
formed the arms of the cross, were also apparently considered as representing 
the “Four Seas,” a figurative expression for the lands of the wild men and wild 
beasts beyond the gates of the “Middle Kingdom.”? 

This latter concept is missing on the typical Lama mandala, which does not 
have the four outer rectangles; and the Four Directions are indicated on the 
mandala by symbolic colors within the T’s, rather than by animal symbols. 
However, a final correspondence between mirror and mandala lies in the fact 
that in both cases the outer circle is considered as representing the rim of the 
dome of the sky (which is often miscalled the “dome of Heaven” by modern 
writers who fail to grasp the distinction). On a number of the Han mirrors, 
such as the one here illustrated, this feature is indicated by a kind of continuous 
cloud band on the raised outer rim. 

If the Tibetan mandala form actually did come from India in the eighth 
century, as has been claimed, it would seem surprising to find such corre- 
spondences with the mirror patterns of Han China, so far removed from 
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medieval India in place and time. An especially significant point of similarity 
is the T-shaped projection to indicate a gate; for this is by no means an obvious 
symbol for representing a gateway, and hence it is not likely to have occurred 
independently in two separate regions. 

Either there is no real connection between the Han mirror and the Tibetan 
mandala—which would mean that the closely corresponding elements were 
the result of some mutual borrowing or mere coincidence—or else the prevail- 
ing view as to the origin of the mandala would need to be revised. In an effort 
to settle this point let us examine the later development of the “TLV” pattern, 
together with the various steps in the origin of the Lama mandala as far as we 
can trace them. 

Figure 3 shows a mirror pattern of the later Six Dynasties, or the Sui period.* 
It was made some five centuries after the Han mirrors but it shows a further 
development of the same general cosmic ideas. Note that while the T’s and 


L’s are no longer shown, the basic pattern still consists of a prominent central 
boss surrounded by a quatrefoil, placed in a square, within a cross, inside the 
circular rim of the sky-dome. Note, too, that the arms of the cross still stand 
for the Four Directions as indicated by the presence of the Four Spirits. 

A little later in time than the mirror in Figure 3 but closely related to its 
pattern, was a type of Buddhist diagram found at Tun-huang on China's north- 


west frontier by Sir Aurel Stein (Fig. 4).° This type, and a second which we 
shall consider in a moment, represent the earliest Buddhist sacred diagrams 
that have survived. They have been described as “primitive mandalas,” but 
they are incomplete as mandalas since they merely represent the conven 
tionalized Earth without the Sky, and thus do not portray the symbolic universe 
in its entirety, which causes them to fall into another category. 

The example shown in Figure 4 presents a plan in which an unspecified 
Buddha (represented merely by the character Fo) is conceived as occupying 
the center of an eight-petaled lotus in a central square within a cross. The end 
of each arm of the cross is labeled ‘North Gate,” “East Gate,” “South Gate,”’ 
and “West Gate,”” which explains why the T’s are no longer shown around 
the inner square. The gates have been moved outward to the extremities of the 
cross-shaped world, instead of remaining to emphasize the exclusive character 
of the central region. 

The second, and far more common type of Buddhist diagram found at 
Tun-huang, has many variations in details, but the frame is fairly standard 


throughout, as indicated by the sketch in Figure 5.'° This has an inner circle 
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for a deity, surrounded by an eight-part figure, which is generally made up of 
eight lotus petals as shown here, or by eight vajra heads."' (The important 
thing is not the actual device used but the number eight, or any other multiple 
of four or eight—such a number having solar significance; for the center of 
the diagram was apparently now considered as representing the Sun—the 
metaphysical, not the natural, one—whether or not it had before this.) 
Around this inner portion, in turn, is a series of concentric rectangles arranged 
to give the effect of a single square set off by T’s. 

In the colored examples of this second type, described but not illustrated in 
Stein's reports, the T's have been given the colors of the Four Directions.** 
When colors are used, they are the same ones that were assigned to the Dhyani 
Buddhas, the Buddhas of the Five Directions (North, East, South, West, and 
Center) whose cult is believed to have developed in Central Asia in the general 
region to which Tun-huang belonged. These are: green for North; yellow for 
South; blue for East; and red for West.'* Most significantly, these are not the 
colors used to symbolize the directions in either China or India, so they must 
have come from another culture, presumably in Central Asia 

Closely related to this second type of Tun-huang diagram, and in several 
respects apparently a direct descendant of the Han mirror pattern that we have 
been considering, is a modern Tibetan sacred diagram of the yantra type now 
in the Newark Museum (Fig. 6).'* On this painting the part corresponding 
to the ‘Middle Kingdom” of the Han pattern is conceived as a realm of the 
spirit presided over by a deity symbolized by the Sanskrit syllable in the center. 
It seems significant that even though the yantra diagrams of Tibet and Hindu 
India do not generally have gate structures figured over the T’s the way the 
mandalas do, the T’s themselves on these diagrams are spoken of as ‘‘gates of 
the Earth.’"?® And note that beyond the T’s here, are actual waves with sea 
monsters, as though the ancient Chinese expression ‘Four Seas” was being 
taken literally by an alien people who failed to understand that this was 
properly a figurative term for the lands beyond the pale. This latter device, 
by the way, is apparently not a Tibetan innovation, as actual seas were indicated 
on one of the yantra-like diagrams found at Tun-huang, according to the 
descriptions in Stein’s Serindza.*® 

In addition to its close resemblance in form to the Tun-huang diagrams this 
Tibetan yantra painting also has the Four Directions indicated in the particular 
colors that were used on them. We also find this same convention for the colors 


of the directions used on the whole class of Tibetan mandalas which were 
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customarily placed flat on floor, dais, or altar for special ceremonies, and which 
because of their function we have called “floor mandalas."*" In fact the 
latter may well have been derived from the Tun-huang diagrams; and it seems 
not unlikely that these in turn may have originated from cosmic mirrors which 
were placed on floor or altar as an object of meditation. 

The second, and more usual type of Tibetan Buddhist mandala (Fig. 1), 
what we have called the “ceiling”’ variety, has a very different arrangement of 
colors for the Four Directions. The lamas use for these the traditional Indian 
colors: yellow or gold for North; blue or green for South; white for East; 
and red for West. Yet note that in these mandalas—which were originally made 
for temples having an East-West orientation and hence have East and West 
on the vertical axis—the directions according to the colors would come out as 
North, South, West and East. The first two are in their proper order, but the 
last two have been inverted, and they can only be made to fit the compass 
directions by holding the mandala face down overhead. Then they assume the 
proper order of North, South, East and West. This is because the usual place 
for this principal type of Tibetan Buddhist mandala in the lama temples has 
traditionally been on the ceiling, usually in the center of a cupola—as the writer 
has personally observed in lama temples of archaic types on the eastern and 
western borders of Tibet and in Inner Mongolia. Fundamental as are the East- 
West orientation of the mandala, and the inverted order of the directions on 
this most common type, these points have usually been overlooked by Western 
students of Lamaism.'* 

The esoteric reasons to explain why these mandalas were painted on the 
ceiling are intimately bound up with the inner meaning of the mandala and 
its relation to the so-called “Dome of Heaven” concept; but since these are 
rather involved, we shall wait to discuss them at another time. Briefly, the 
motives for placing the mandala in the center of the ceiling are practically 
identical with the metaphysical reasons for which the Chinese used to hang a 
mirror from the roof of their tomb vaults,’® and apparently from the ceiling 
of their temples as well;*° it was in order to establish the axis of the universe- 
in-microcosm symbolized by the whole structure, and to indicate the supernal 
Sun, or Sun-gate, at its summit. This was a Taoist (pre-Buddhist) concept in 
China. 

Now if we look back at the Six Dynasties mirror shown in Figure 3, 
and examine it more closely, we can see that the Four Spirits as depicted on 
this are also in inverted order. The animals of the East and West are in their 
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right places, but those of North and South are interchanged, and they only 
fall into their proper order corresponding to the compass points when the 
mirror is held overhead with the pattern-side down. 

This mirror is by no means an isolated example, and specimens of this type 
dating as far back as the Later Han Dynasty suggest that some of the mirrors in 
Chinese tombs and temples must have been hung from the ceiling with the 
pattern-side down.*? In fact, they may have been used in this manner for some 
time before anyone thought about rearranging the symbols of the Four Direc- 
tions to correspond to the inverted order. 

In short, the principal type of Lama Buddhist mandala used in Tibet and 
Mongolia to the present day, the ‘ceiling mandala,” could very well have been 
derived from “TLV” mirrors which were hung—perhaps pattern-side down— 
from the ceilings of earlier Chinese temples and shrines for religio-magical 
reasons 

It may have been noted that there is a difference of orientation between the 
mirror with inverted animals and the typical ceiling mandala. The top of the 
mirror represents South, while the ceiling mandala properly has West at the 
top. This is accounted for by a difference in the orientation of temples and 
shrines between China and Tibet, and the fact that each was intended to be 
viewed from a different point below. However the same mirror could be used 
in either case. For, whether the symbol of the South were placed at the top 
for use in a building with North-South axis, or whether the mirror were turned 
to show East or West at the top for a building with an East-West axis, when 
suspended pattern-side down and oriented, the four creatures on its decoration 
will still correspond to the proper directions in either case.** Thus, such a 
mirror could have served just as effectively on the ceiling of a Central Asian 
or Tibetan temple as in a Chinese one with a different orientation. 

Let us see how this development from hanging mirror to ceiling mandala 
might have taken place. Given a ritual need for hanging a mirror from the 
ceiling, it might not always have been possible to obtain the finely ornamented 
bronze ones, particularly on remote frontiers. Sir Aurel Stein found a few 
broken fragments of “TLV” mirrors in Chinese Central Asia,** but as such 
mirrors were highly prized in China proper, they were probably seldom obtain- 
able out there. In this case, the logical step would have been to paint a circular 
pattern, substantially following that on the back of a Chinese cosmic mirror, 
directly on the ceiling or on the under side of the ridgepole—as is still done in 
the remoter parts of Yunnan, on China’s southwestern frontier.** Then the 
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final step in the evolution of the ceiling mandala would have been to fill this 
basic pattern with the Buddhas, bodhisattvas and other deities of Mahayana 
Buddhism, after this religion was introduced from India. 

Among the other new elements introduced by Indian influence was the 
addition of crossed vajras to support the central square—their ends may be 
seen projecting beyond the gates over the T’s—as well as a huge lotus flower 
conceived of as upholding the entire mandala, with its petals extending out 
beyond the circular rim of the sky-boundary. These represent respectively the 
“diamond /vajra) foundation” of the world and the cosmic lotus, both of 
which are purely Indian concepts. These elements are obviously late additions, 
as they are not found on either the “TLV” mirrors or the early Buddhist 
diagrams recovered in Central Asia,*® and they may well have been added in 
India itself where the mandala idea was greatly developed in Bengal and 
Kashmir during medieval times.?°® 

The mandala in Figure 7 not only illustrates the later complexity of these 
diagrams but also demonstrates another, more modern development, the use 
of both “floor” and “ceiling’’ mandalas as banners to be hung on the wall, 
where originally they had never belonged. Note in this painting the addition 
of numerous other elements outside the mandala proper. The background 


has been painted to represent a highly stylized landscape; its upper half show- 


ing the sky with the sun and moon, and the lower half depicting mountains 
and plains with rivers, altogether making a naturalistic representation of the 
universe. Thus the mandala proper can here be said to portray a universe 
within a universe. The surrounding figures of Buddhas, saints, guardians and 
benevolent demons on such a banner are all extraneous as far as the mandala 
itself is concerned, and may vary greatly on different paintings which have the 
same mandala as their center.** For nothing outside the outer circle of the 
mandala proper is considered as being a part of it.** 

It would seem that if this transition from actual bronze mirror to painted 
diagrams really did take place, as we have suggested, that it must have been 
carried out either by early Chinese Taoists or by Tibetan shamans or priests 
of the pre-Buddhist Bon religion of Tibet, which appears to have been either 
an outgrowth of earlier Chinese Taoism or strongly influenced by it.* In any 
case the ceiling mandalas are apparently not found among the medieval Chinese 
Buddhist remains in Tun-huang, or elsewhere, nor are they found in Indian 
lands before about the ninth century, as far as we know.*® It is true that the 
Hindus did have much cosmic symbolism in their culture from early times, 
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and they did represent the universe in symbolic form by lotus patterns, as well 
as architecturally by stupa and prasada structures;** but there is no evidence 
that they used diagrams of the mandala and yantra types before the develop- 
ment of Tantric Buddhism 

This brings us back to the conventional statement that the Lama Buddhist 
mandala form came from India to Tibet with the introduction of Buddhism, 
in its Tantric form, to the latter country. The answer to this is that, in spite of 
generally prevailing views, it would appear that the cult of Tantric Buddhism 
did not originate in India; and that Tibet may well have had a hand in trans- 
mitting some of the Tantric practices and beliefs southward into India, instead 
of vice versa. 

For the fact remains that, suddenly in the Middle Ages, we find in India a 
new religious development, the cult of the Tantras. In addition to the use of 
mandala and yantra diagrams for worship and magic, which were practices 
apparently previously unknown in India, this form of religion involved wor- 
ship by means of the five M’s (so-called because the Sanskrit names for the 
rites all begin with M). These were: (1) eating meat; (2) eating fish; (3) 
drinking alcohol; (4) making mystic hand gestures; and (5) ritual fornica- 
tion.*? With the possible exception of the fourth, such practices were strictly 
contrary to the traditional regulations of ancient Indian teaching and ethics, 
and as far as we know they had also been previously unknown in Indian 
religion.** Yet they rapidly became assimilated, corrupting and helping to 
destroy Indian Buddhism, and becoming the foundation of Yogic practices, 
which have thoroughly permeated Hinduism, completely altering its original 
character.** 

The source of many, if not most, of the early Tantric writings which pre- 
scribed these practices is unknown. However, several of them frankly claim 
China for their origin, as Sylvain Lévi, the great French Orientalist has pointed 
out.** And furthermore, the various practices mentioned above as being so 
contrary to orthodox Indian teaching were all present in early Chinese 
Taoism.** Also, we know that the Prince of Assam, in Northeastern India, was 
much interested in Taoism in the seventh century,*’ and it seems rather signifi- 
cant that the two great centers of Tantric beliefs in medieval India were 
Kashmir and Bengal, the regions which had the closest relations with both 
Tibet and China.** The penetration of Chinese influences into Kashmir would 
have come primarily through Chinese Turkestan, and it was there, as we have 


seen, that Stein found some fragments of “TLV” mirrors as well as the earliest 





Buddhist diagrams. Meanwhile the route from China to Assam and Bengal 
led through Yunnan, and it is in that province that they still paint circular 
cosmic diagrams on the ridgepole at the central axis of their dwellings, in 
addition to having fully developed mandalas on the topmost ceilings of the 
temples. *° 

We have heard much about China borrowing Buddhism and its related 
culture elements from India;*® but as Sylvain Lévi further remarks, two great 
races do not enter into lasting relations without mutual borrowing and lend- 
ing;*? and if India gave Buddhism to China, China must have exerted 
reciprocally on India an influence which still remains to be determined.*? In 
this regard he complained, however, that the history of borrowings made by 
India are difficult to trace in view of the great scarcity of historical documents. 
But here is a case where visual examples of the development of cultural insti- 
tutions, such as is provided by the evolution of the mandala diagrams, can be 
of inestimable value, filling the gaps in the historical record. The apparent 
history of the development of the Tibetan Buddhist mandala and the related 
features of Tantric ritual would seem to suggest a new historical hypothesis. 
It would appear that while Indian Buddhist teachings carried to China ulti 
mately conquered the indigenous religion of Taoism and virtually destroyed 
it as a living religion, Chinese Taoist beliefs carried into India may have 
altered and ultimately destroyed Buddhism there, and so influenced the 
stronger Hindu faith that it became in effect an entirely new religion. 

In conclusion then, we suggest that the mandala and yantra diagrams, with 
the associated rituals, came into Indian culture with Tantric influences in 
Buddhism and Hinduism during the medieval period, and that they probably 
represent the fusion of an early Chinese diagram of the universe with later 


iconographic elements from Indian Buddhism. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE CATHEDRAL 
OF SANTO DOMINGO 


By ERWIN WALTER PALM 


I 

HE Cathedral of the ancient town of Santo Domingo (today Ciudad 

Trujillo) on the island of Hispaniola, the See of the Primate of 

America, has preserved a treasure which, although not a sample of the 
first decades of Spanish rule and vice-regal wealth, still contains some pieces 
of silverwork which compare well even with the richer display of Mexican and 
Peruvian churches. Sacked in 1586 by Sir Francis Drake, who looted the un- 
happy town for thirty days and burned a good many of its churches, convents 
and houses, it was deprived of most of the products of its industry. The 
Cathedral itself escaped destruction only in so far as its bare walls were con- 
cerned. For the rest, almost anything of value was carried off or else profaned. 
From an interminable chorus of contemporary laments, and from the minute 
accuracy of interrogatories, we learn how much has been lost. 

Thus the island, the gold of which had already driven its aboriginal dwellers 
into misery and extermination (that very gold of which almost the first bars 
exported to Europe went to gild Pope Alexander Borgia’s ceiling of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome), suffered again for its glittering fame, although the times 
of easy mining and of the happy findings of enormous nuggets had long passed, 
after the Indians had died out and the gold seekers had turned to the richer 
fields of the newly discovered mainland, and especially those of Peru. The 
town was materially stripped of the splendor of its early decades as a Spanish 
colony and bereaved of such works of art as either had been imported from 
the Metropolis or had been produced by the local goldsmiths. 

As to the latter, besides the existence of a mint at Santo Domingo which 
had turned out coins since 15417 and which, after long deliberations followed 
the earlier establishments of casas de fundicién at La Vega and La Buena 
Ventura,* we are informed that there were goldsmiths present in the West 
Indies from the very outset of the colonial enterprise.* So strongly did the 
goldsmith trade become rooted in the Antilles that Emperor Charles V, who 
in 1526 had tried in vain to reinforce the laws of the Catholic King and Queen® 


strictly forbidding the settlement of goldsmiths in the newly won colonies 
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(evidently in order to secure the control of the local gold production and to 
safeguard the privileges of the Crown), had to give way only two years later: 
in 1528 he granted the future lawful exercise of the profession and sanctioned 
the existence of such establishments as had been opened hitherto in those 
territories, provided that everything related to melting and fusing was to be 
carried out under the supervision and on the premises of the royal casa de 
fundicién, contraventions to be punished by the penalty of death.® 

Unfortunately we lack information about the private losses caused by 
Drake's pillage which, at least to judge from the reports on the town’s wealth 
during the first half of the century,’ must have been considerable, though one 
of Drake's captains states expressly that the table plate found was relatively 
little compared to the town’s pomp in other respects, because the climate made 
people prefer glass and china to metal ware.* Yet the fact that by the middle 
of the sixteenth century officers like the osdor Grageda (a judge of the Royal 
Audiencia) could aftord silver better than anyone else, and that the actual 
treasure of the Cathedral includes some extremely elaborate civil jewelry of 
the same time,’ shows that unrecorded personal losses may have even been 
greater ‘ian those of the Church. The Church, having suffered at first from the 
parsimony of King Ferdinand’® and then from that of a vice-regal Court 
hampered by continuous intrigues in the Metropolis, was SO poor in 1§20 at 
the arrival of its first resident bishop, Alexander Geraldini, that the Prelate 
had to address himself to the Emperor in order to obtain shelter for himself and 
the « loly Sacrament.*? 

The year of 1586 provides thus a terminus post quem for almost any church 
plate existing today in the treasure of the Cathedral. We learn explicitly from 
one of the many accounts of eyewitnesses that “when this witness asked some 


prebendaries of this said holy church whether there had been left any silver of 


the service of the Church, they told him that there had been left only the box in 
"12 


which the most Holy Sacrament was preserved and two or three chalices 
This statement holds good, unless any object in question could be proved either 
to have been in use up to the fateful event in the interior of the Island (un- 
ravaged by the freebooters of Drake), to have been imported later on, or to be 
one of the objects mentioned in the report quoted above 


I] 


This restriction of the general statement on losses can be adduced for a 
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Pax (21 x 10 cms.) of gilded silver (Fig. 1). Its crenallated canopy above 
the pieta as well as the arms (the cross in the center of the pedestal) of the 
famous Cardinal Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza,'* scion of one of Spain's 
most celebrated families of protectors of the Fine Arts and himself the patron 
of the Hospital of Santa Cruz at Toledo, date the piece with some certainty 
prior to the death of this dignitary of the Church (1493). The ugly un- 
gilded Baroque columns as well as the whole mounting on silver of the 
three original pieces (peta, canopy and pedestal) are not coeval. Yet we are 
informed about the presence of some Mendozas who, during the sixteenth 
century, belonged to the aristocracy of the town.'* All inventories being lost, 
it is difficult to state the exact provenance of such small and relatively unim- 
portant pieces. 

Another of the pieces spared in 1586 is the fine plateresque Chalice’® of 
the second decade of the sixteenth century (Fig. 2). The transition from the 
late medieval type to Renaissance forms has determined the curious linear pro- 
jections of would-be niches, distributed asymmetrically on the foot, their upper 
parts formed by the characteristic shells. The niches are framed by baluster 
colonnettes, and alter in width according to the Gothic outline of the foot which 
in turn is marked by Isabellinian pearls. Meanwhile the scenes represented on 
the foot: Elias and the Angel (Fig. 3); St. Elizabeth; a galloping knight in 
full armor; King David leaning on his harp; Abraham serving the three 
Angels; and a high priest of the Old Testament; bear witness to the dying 
tradition of the fifteenth century. The stem, decorated by a familiar two-tiered 
temple structure of twice six niches sheltering the apostles, shows a generic 
Italian influence. The chalice proper, with its decoration of flower baskets 
and angel heads, seems to be a later addition. 

A Re liquar) Casket, dated by inscription 1579, belongs equally to the period 
before the sacking by Drake (Fig. 4). We read: “This box was given by Dojia 
Joana de Mesa, wife of Juan de Berio, anno 1579";*® and on the top of the lid 
of the casket: “sister of Pero Lopez de Mesa who is assistant at Seville.’”"' 
The donor being well known in the local history of Santo Domingo during 
the second half of the sixteenth century as an influential and rather picturesque 


18 


lady of typically colonial temper,'* one wonders whether the somewhat 
baffling reference to her brother'”® was meant to stress her own lineage rather 
than that of her less prominent husband.*° Or are we to understand the men- 


tion of the “assistant at Seville as a hint of the latter's share in the purchase 


of the box? 
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The discrepancy between the date of 1579 and the style of the representa- 
tions, which reflects rather the art of the second quarter of the sixteenth century, 
seems to exclude Seville as the possible place of manufacture and to point to 
a colonial origin. If it was really produced by a local artisan, this would testify 
to a very high standard of goldsmith art in the capital of the Antilles. 

Certain stylistic details of the nze//o imitations, such as the horse-shoe arches 
and the purely ornamental drawing of the pillars with their braiding (remi- 
niscent of Italian late quattrocento ornamentation) ; their anticlassical capitals, 
the linear treatment of even those very elements destined to indicate the 
perspective of the arches, the strapwork design of the lock, all seem to reflect 
the decorative experience of an artist brought up in a half-Moorish tradition. 
Though mudejarisms are to be reckoned with in the colonies as well as in the 
Metropolis—as a matter of fact the architecture of Santo Domingo itself shows 
some (though feeble) mudéjar influence?*—the combination of these details 
with the characteristic flat (car panel) arch of Isabellinian architecture would 
indicate the artist might have come from a center like Seville thirty or forty 
years before the casket was produced overseas in an old-fashioned style. 

The use of naturalistic elements such as the picturesque meadow at the feet 
of the apostles, or the careful acanthus capitals of the corner pilasters of the 
box, indicate the same general position of a minor Spanish artist struggling 
to absorb the vocabulary of Renaissance language. 

It is significant how the habit of antitectonical thinking of the goldsmith 
has seized even those details he took over from the contemporary fashion of 
classicistic expressions. Entablature and foot of the very same corner pilaster 
are playfully transformed into acanthus leaves, and the knob of the bud to 
be expected at the root of any classic palmette, for line’s sake (and out of 
a quaint horror vacul) becomes a strangely interwoven pattern, contradicting 
the ornamental sense of the irradiating hemicycle of leaves (Fig. 6). 

While the apostle figures themselves do not provide any additional evidence 
to aid in defining the artist, the figures of the top of the lid, a resurrected Christ 
between two adoring angels, show a rather provincial character: the plumpish 
forms and naive faces of the angels are barely spiritualized by the wind-blown 
mannerism of their drapery. 

Was the reliquary casket, then, made at Santo Domingo or in Spain? No 
definite answer can be expected to come from the analysis of style alone as long 
as we do not know any other silverware produced at Hispaniola at that time. 
About a generation before our box was made, local wood carving (the only 
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other handicraft comparable, lacking as we do examples of early metal work) 
produced the skillful throne of Bishop Fuenmayor, the fine Renaissance details 
of which show the high level of some local master.** 

Finally there are extant six poles of a baldachin (ms. 2.55) decorated with 
a Renaissance design of octagonal coffers filled with patens, pitchers, bread 
loaves and flowers which, due to the trifling metal value of the thin silver 
sheathes, may have escaped the sack. A set of six Renaissance candlesticks 
(36 cms. high) with triangular bases resting on dolphin heads may have been 
added as a bequest after 1586, as seems to be suggested by the plateresque 
escutcheons of the owners while the letters CATH (for Cathedral) seem to 


have been added later. 


III 


When in 1606 the bishopric of La Vega was dissolved and its remaining 
ecclesiastical dignitaries were absorbed by the archbishopric of Santo 
Domingo, some priest took with him the most revered relic of the diocese, a 
piece of the cross which Columbus himself had planted on the height of the 
Santo Cerro, a hill overlooking the enormous plain of La Vega Real, at the 
foot of which, later on, the town of La Vega was situated. The legend tells of 
several attempts of the Indians to destroy the cross by different means: by 
excavation: by pulling it down with ropes; by cutting or burning “4 The cross 
withstood assault and the parts damaged grew miraculously anew. Even the 
Virgin is reported to have appeared in order to protect the cross against the 
flames.*° The first chroniclers relate that its fame extended over the whole of 
the Indies and even to Spain.*** Moreover, we learn from Alcocer’s Summary 
report on the present state of the Island of His pantola in the West Indies, 


quoted above, that 


At first they {the pilgrims} cut [ pieces} with great veneration and took 
along some priest to dk 1 whatever they cut away crew again: but lat 
on, when covetous of relics they went to the hill with hatchets, bushknives 
and knives, and everybody cut what he liked, the miracle began to fail and 


the cross began to diminish, so that from having been high, broad and thick 
today there has remained but a cross three quarters of a yard high and half 
a yard across the arms and it may be something like four fingers broad. When 
they saw that it diminished so much, they transferred it to the Cathedral of 
La Vega and guarded it with three keys, for there 1s a tradition in this country 


that the Islan 1 will | ist aS [Ong as this holy cross se 
Bur this precautior and protection did not prevail against one of the 


nrebendaries of that church named Canon Juan Dias de Peralta. This canon. 























afrer complete union of the Cathedral of La Vega with the metropolitan 
church of Santo Domingo, was one of those prebendaries who were trans 
ferred as prebendaries to this church. He conspired to bring secretly the holy 
cross of La Vega to this Town of Santo Domingo, in the year 1606. Here it 
was received with a great feast, and every year the Chapter of the Cathedral 
celebrates it anew at its own expenses, on the day of the Invention of the 
Cross, the 3rd of May. 

This holy cross stands in the tabernacle with the most Holy Sacrament, 
on the high-altar of this metropolitan church, behind the monstrance, and is 
guarded with great care and veneration. In order that nobody should come 
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and cut relics, it was protected on all sides with silver so that it shou's but 
very little of the wood... . ** (italics mine) 


Tradition and Alcocer’s indication and measurements combine to indicate 
the Piercer Cross of 90 x 82 cms.** preserved in the treasure of the Cathedral 
(Fig. 5). As we learn from Alcocer’s description that the pierced work was 
executed shortly after 1606 in the Town of Santo Domingo itself, we thus 
obtain the first sure date about the activity of local silversmiths at the begin 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

As a matter of fact the census of 1606, despite emigration, inflation, hurri 
canes, earthquakes, and last but not least the pillage of 1586, still showed a 
list of fourteen goldsmiths in a total population of only 620 families.*” How 
much the town clung to this trade is made clear by the fact that the same index 
gives eighteen tailors, and that half a century later, in 1660-65, the town, 
despite the ruinous state of its buildings and the utter misery of its habitants, 
is still noted for being inhabited by “merchants and goldsmiths.” 

The still somewhat archaic character of the small-mashed pierced cross is 
overcome in the fine upper part of a sceptre (Fig. 8), providing a vigorous 
contrast to the elaborate laceries of Baroque filigree. To appreciate the differ- 


ence it is sufficient to examine some filigree work of the same treasure, such as 
the small cross mounted on a modern foot 25 x 14 cms. (Fig. 7) believed to 
have come from the hermitage of Nuestra Sefiora de Aguas Santas at Boy4, the 


pathetic Indian reservation of the Isiand.*! The delicate work of the silver 


wires strung together in tender transparent spirals, its central rose a jour, place 
the piece clearly among the Hispanic filigrees of the eighteenth century met 
with throughout America. 

IV 


Ur.ioubtedly the most important single piece of the treasure is the Tower 
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Monstrance attributed by the writer to the Sevillan Manuel de Arfe*? (Figs. 
9 and 10). The monstrance, made at Seville** presumably after the sack of 
1586 (when the earlier monstrance of the Cathedral was offered as ransom) ,** 
but almost half a century before the year of 1650 when Alcocer saw it in Santo 
Domingo and described it,*® shows the typical disposition of the earlier Arfe 
school, though it is rather small (80 cms. without the later added cubic posta- 
ment). The plateresque details and a composition evidently taking no notice of 
either Juan de Arfe Villafafie’s famous precepts of 1585°° nor of his work that 
set a new style*’ have caused the piece to be dated in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, against documentary evidence.** Yet it should be remembered 
that under exceptional circumstances plateresque decoration is carried on, 
sometimes even in architecture, up to the first decades of the seventeenth 
century in Spain (Sant Esteban, at Salamanca) ,** as well as in the American 
provinces (Lake Patzcuaro churches in Mexico; Merced, Quito) .*° A minor 
master brought up in the older tradition might well be credited with having 
continued the old-fashioned tendencies of a famous atelier. Manuel de Arfe’s 
stay at Hispaniola recorded in 1628 (though he may well have arrived twenty 
years earlier)*’ would coincide thus with the last manifestations of plater- 
esque style. 

As to the alternative date of the middle of the sixteenth century, we would 
have to explain how a monstrance—after all a piece ordered by or for a definite 
patron—landed in a mysterious way in the Indies half a century after being 
made. Though in a generic way the composition of the Dominican piece 
reminds one of Antonio de Arfe's monstrance at Santiago de Compostela, the 
second rate sculpture, particularly the socle reliefs, does not seem like his 
work, especially as the silver mark A is not identical with that of Antonio de 
Arfe,*? of whom, besides, no stay is recorded in Seville. 

The language of the whole piece is mannered, that of the end not only of an 
atelier but of a period. The statuary has many michelangelesque and Flemish 
motives. In the reliefs of the socle certain experiments with archaistic anti- 
perspectivisms, imitating Early ¢ hristian and Byzantine patterns, and trying 
evidently to assimilate them to the Spanish longing for immediacy, complete 


the aspect of this belated work of a glorious tradition. 


V 


The transition between Renaissance and Baroque is represented by a second 
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piece of very different, non-Spanish manufacture: a wonderful Chalice of 


gilded silver 35 cms. high (Fig. 11).** The clear conception of the whole as 
well as the careful decoration seem to point back to the last decades of the 
sixteenth century; and a Monstrance of 1580 from Toledo, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London,** might well be compared for general likeness. The 
influence of secular models, notably of South German State goblets, is obvious 
and not infrequent in church plate. Like the London and other similar pieces, 
the vessel at Santo Domingo has to be taken for a chalice-monstrance, as indi- 
cated by the bells (probably added later), the mutilated knob of the lid and 
even the modern inscription ofrecida (the Spanish word for monstrance, 
custodia, being a feminine noun). Possibly the vessel was adapted locally for 
religious use, as seems suggested also by the gay pagan scenery of the fine 
Covercle*® (Fig. 12), a battle of the tritons against a dolphin-headed sea- 
monster, most felicitously inspired by Roman sarcophagi, or more directly by 
Renaissance reproductions. There is, no doubt, a true Renaissance feeling of 
life in the triumphant harpooning, the call of the great battle horns, the splash 
of blood and water. The one still point: Galathea, surrounded by her floating 
garment (inspired by similar sarcophagi types of Nereids or some birth of 
Venus),*® her hair dressed after the fashion of Giambologna’s nymphs. 
Indeed, the whole proportions of the Sea-Goddess’ body recall his creations. 
And true Renaissance style again is found in the elegantly balanced composi- 
tion: the caesura between the monster's head and the reclined triton’s weapons 
(shield and sword, somewhat grandiloquent ) is filled by the marine still-life of 
the two swans and corresponds, on the opposite side, to the smoothly driving 
Galathea; and again the finely poised group of the two victors is contrasted 
with the two tritons on alert, between the first group the wreath of victory, 
just as between their opposites the peaceful pair of turtles. It is a pity that the 
actual craftsmanship is not entirely equal to the model. 

Meanwhile the scenes of the good Samaritan (Figs. 13 and 14) speak a 
language which, though not totally different from that of the covercle, greatly 
surpasses in mannerism the elements of overdrawn weapons, horns, or fish- 
tails. The horse and its turbaned rider seem to be the work of a Flemish man- 
nerist, a clear contemporary of the Cavalier d’Arpino. The scenery, its houses 
with steep gabled roofs aud the Gothic church in the ghostly background, as 
well as the fantastic horseman, suggest Flemish origin. 

All points of reference, form, ornament, and the comparison established 
with the later work of Giambologna or the Flemish-Italian mannerists, com 
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bine to indicate the end of the sixteenth century, the chalice being either one 
of the articles destined to make up for the loss of the silverware through Drake 
or having passed to the Hispaniola shortly before the fateful event. 


VI 


Little silverware of any importance from the seventeenth century is extant 
in the treasure. To the end of the sixteenth century, or the first years of the 
following one, belongs an apple-shaped cup, 27 x 1314 cms. and a repoussé 
and engraved silver Incense Boat, 24 x 1014 cms., apparently produced locally, 
as suggested by the rather coarse drawing of an Indian head bursting into 
flowers (Fig. 15). A holy-water vessel with caryatides as supports of the handle 
seems also due to local artisanship of the same period. *’ Besides the pieces of 
pierced work quoted above and some jewelry, the rest is made up of a few 
current gilded silver chalices with enameled medallions or precious stones (the 
surface decoration typical for the period ) ; some candlesticks;** two patens of 
Mexican manufacture;*” another®’ incense boat decorated by engravings and 
some embossed work.°' One of the chalices—probably of Mexican manufac- 
ture—shows a foot decorated with asymmetrical elements (flowers and vo- 
lutes) framing the figures of the evangelists, a late echo of the iconographical 
type introduced in Occidental painting by Carolingian and Ottonian book 
illustrations and not entirely unfamiliar to Baroque art as we may be reminded 
by an example like Rembrandt's Evangelist at Boston. The piece seems to 
belong to the eighteenth century. 

Likewise the Crescent of the Immaculata (diameter 34 cms.) (Fig. 16), of 
the same epoch, points back to the Mesoamerican continent, though more 
probably to Central American Indian craftsmanship. The artisan has trans- 
formed the branches and leaves of his model into a kind of gesticulating tree 
projected at both sides of the river-like running tendril (a feature which is 
particularly visible to the left of the angel's head) .°* 

The altar-set of two lecterns (39 x 3714 ams. each), inscribed with the open- 
ing sentences of St. John's gospel resp. with psalm twenty-five, and the deco- 
rative middle piece (64 x 5014 cms.) bearing the legend hoc est enim cor pus 
meum ..., all three of embossed silver (Fig. 17), strikes a neatly Baroque 
note. Though the double-headed eagles, the arms of the House of Austria, seem 
to provide a secure terminus ante quem (1701), this is not a reliable means of 


dating, as, for example, we find the same motive on an altar of this very 
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Cathedral dated by inscription 1729.°* The work of the big middle leaf, a 
kind of vignette translated into silver, its coquettish shell, the pinnacles and 
the angel's head, look decidedly early dixhuitiéme. The set was imported from 
Mexico.°* An Augustinian coat-of-arms seems to ascribe the set to the only 
Archbishop of that order present at Santo Domingo during the eighteenth 
century, Fray Ignacio de Padilla y Estrada, Guardiola y Nifio (1750-53), 
who as a matter of fact came to his See from Mexico.°° 

The treasure still holds a manifestador (ms. 1.20 x 0.88) which belongs to 
the same group of embossed Baroque silver work. 


Vi 

Finally there remains to be discussed the frontal mentioned above, which 
covers the altar of the Chapel of the Sacrament. The Frontal (ms. 2.82 x 0.65), 
dated by inscription 1729 (Fig. 18),°° happens to be similar to a piece in the 
Church of Regina Angelorum, the conclusion and consecration of which in 
1722 provides the term of this second antependium (Fig. 22) .°’ Unfortunately 
it cannot be decided on this evidence alone whether any of these pieces is due 
to local craftsmanship and whether the guild of goldsmiths, after the appalling 


conditions prevailing in Santo Domingo during the seventeenth century were 


overcome, continued to work during the eighteenth century. It may be worth 
while to mention that by the end of the century the French traveler Moreau de 
Saint-Méry** notes explicitly the rich silver of the churches of Santo Domingo. 

However, local craftsmanship is responsible for the almost Peruvian effect 
of the high altar of La Merced (1734),°° the wooden structure of which, 
evidently in substitution of carving, is partly covered by a picturesque strap- 
work of silver leaves. 

To this period too belongs the fine silver Tabernacle (ms. 1X1) in the same 
Chapel of the Sacrament (Fig. 21), with its late Baroque, somewhat clumsy 
perspective rendering of the entablature, familiar in colonial architecture of 
this period both on the Island of Hispaniola®® and in Cuba, where it occurs in 
the churrigeresque doorway of the Palace of Count Calvo de la Puerta (shortly 
after 1786) at Havana.** The predella (ms. 1.06 x 0.14) showing the instru- 
ments of the Passion grouped round the center of the Sacred Heart, impres- 
sively material, gives a last lesson of Baroque sensibility beneath the nervously 
flame-shaped outline of the altar’s top and the calm redemption promised by 
the Lamb. 
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A Rococo Monstrance (cms. 76; sun disk of the monstrance proper cms. 33) 
(Fig. 20) carries a curious and somewhat clumsy reproduction of Leonardo's 
Last Supper (Fig. 19), rather surprising at a moment when the work had not 
as yet gained the popularity bestowed upon it afresh by the nineteenth century. 


* Photographs by Dr. Hilde Palm 

*“Informacién sobre los dafios y destrozos que hicieron los ingleses en la Iglesia Catedral y ciudad de Santo 
Domingo de la Isla Espafiola,”’ of March 18, 1586, publ. by Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi, Relaciones Histéricas 
de Santo Domingo (henceforth quoted as Relaciones), Ciudad Trujillo, 1945, I, 40 ff 

* Cf. Américo Lugo, “Historia Colonial de la Isla Espafiola o de Santo Domingo 1557-1608," chap X, n. 98, 
Clio, Revista de la Academia Dominicana de la Historia, VII (1940), ns. 42, 43, p. 159. Fray Cipriano de 
Utrera, “Documentos para la Historia de la Moneda Provincial de la Isla Espafiola,” Boletin del Archivo Gen- 
eral de la Nacién (henceforth quoted as BDAGN ), Ciudad Trujillo, 1949, XII, n. 61, pp. 143 ff 

* Cf. Bartolome de las Casas, Historia de las Indias, bk. 11, chap. LXII, who indicates the enormous quantities 
of gold melted, as well as the name of the smelter in charge; Petrus Martyr, De Orbe Novo, Alcala, 1516, 
decade III, bk. VIII, chap. 3. On the charge of smelter ct. Coleccién de Documentos Inéditos relativos al 
Descubrimiento, Conquista y Organizacién de las antiguas posesiones espatiolas de Ultramar, 2nd series 
(henceforth quoted as CDIU), publ. by the R. Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1885-1925, XIV, 9. More 
over, on the melting and coining of copper at Cotuy, cf. the “Relacién de la Isla Espafiola,” presented by 
Echagoian in 1568, publ. in Coleccién de Documentos Inéditos relativos al descubrimiento de America 
(henceforth quoted as CDIA), 1st series, by Torres de Mendoza, Madrid, 1864-89, 1, 9-35; repro. Relaciones 
I, 129. On the mines cf. Lugo, “La Espafiola en tiempos de Fuenmayor,”’ Clio, VIII, 1940, no. 39, chap. XX VI 
On the output cf. C. H. Haring, “American Gold and Silver Production in the First Half of the Sixteenth 
Century,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XX1IX (1915), 433 ff, and Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure 
and the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650, Harvard Univ. Press, 19434 

* The list of the crew of Columbus’ first voyage includes a Cristobal Caro, “platero y grumete,” cf. Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 1942, p. 197, at the occasion of the second voyage we learn about 
a Fermin Zedo, cf. Andrés Bernaldez, “Historia de los Reyes Catolicos,” Biblioteca de autores espafioles, 
XXXII], Madrid, 1878, chaps. 120, 122. About a whole group of goldsmiths arrived in 1495, cf. P. Ricardo 
Cappa, Estudios criticos acerca de la dominacién espatiola en América, Madrid, 1892, Il, 3, p. 35, n. 1, 
quoted by Jose Torre Revello, La orfebreria colonial en Hispanoamérica particularmente en Buenos Aires, 
Buenos Aires, 1945, p. 41, n. 18. A further list of goldsmiths, embarked for the Antilles during the first decade 


of the sixteenth century, in Torre Revello, “La ortebreria colonial,’ Rev. de la Universidad de Buenos Aires 
IlIrd epoch, 1, no. 2, Oct.-Dec., 1943, p. 260. Besides we are informed by Las Casas, Joc. cit. and Antonio de 
Herrera, Historia General de los Hecht Castellanos en las Islas y Tierras Firmes del Mar Oceano, decade 


I, bk. IV, chaps. 12 and 18, about the smelter and goldsmith who accompanied Governor Nicolas de Ovando 
in 1502. Herrera, op. c#t., dec. 1, bk. VII, chap. 2, mentions also that “in order that the churches should be 
served better,” three chalices of silver were sent to Santo Domingo in 1507. About a Real Cedula of 1512 


granting that the veedor de fundiciones at Hispaniola, Cristobal de Tapia, should be allowed to manufacture 
cadenas, manillas, rieles y otras cosillas destinadas a mujeres,” cf. Torre Revello, La Orfebreria Colonial en 
Hispanoamérica p. 44, n. 23. A noti about the local manufacture of silverwork at Cotuy in Gonzalo 


Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia Natural y General de las Indias, bk. V1, chap. VIII, ed. R. Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid, 1851, I, 191 

* Cf. AGI, Indiferente, 149-1-7, of Oct. 26, 1526, publ. by Torre Revello, E/ Gremio de Plateros en las India 
Occidentales, Publ. del Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas, Buenos Aires, 1932, LXI, Appendix, iv. ff 
* Cf. CDIA, 1X, 353 ff. of August 21, 1528, repro. in Torre Revello, Joc. cit., p. VI 

"Cf. Alexander Geraldinus, itinerarium ad Regiones sub Aequinoctiali Plaga constitutas, Romae, apud Guilel 
mum Pacciotti, 1631, p. 200. About the import of gold and silverware, cf. the letter of the esdores addressed to 
the King, May 20, 1519, CDIA, I, 37 

* B. Boazio, A summary and true discourse of Sir Francis Drake's West Indian voyage, London, 1589 

* Cf. the author's article on “Civil Jewelry in the Treasure of Santo Domingo Cathedral,” Burlington Magazine 
After this MS. had been concluded, Protessor Diego Angulo Ifiguez published in his “El Gético y el Renaci 
miento en las Antillas,” Publicaciones de la Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de Sevilla, XXXVI, 
Seville, 1947 (henceforth quoted as E/ Gético), a short preliminary list of silver in the Antilles. References to 
civil jewelry, 74id., pp. 54-55. From a document of the AGI, publ. by Utrera in Antonio Sanchez Valverde, Idea 
del Valor de la lila Espafiola, Madrid, 1785, new ed., Ciudad Trujillo, 1947, n. 92, we learn that in 1561, 
during an assault of French pirates, a whole chest filled with gold and jewelry was lost; its owner has been 
identified as the discoverer of the silver mines of Jarabacoa (situated in the mountains near La Vega). As late 





as in 1660, when the island had becor ne of the poorest Spanish possessions in America, the French sacking 
Santiago de los Caballeros (in the North of the island) could withdraw with a considerable loot of precious 
metalware, cf. Jean Baptiste Le Pers, Historre Civile, Morale et Naturelle de I'lile de St. Domingue. MS. of 
the 18th century, publ. Coleccion Lugo, BDAGN, 194 XII, n. 62, p. 308 
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** Cf. Las Casas, op. cit., bk. Il, chap. 39; Fray Cipriano de Utrera, Santo Doming 
Santo Domingo, 1929, Il, 37 ff 
’ Cf. his dramatic letter, without date (probably about 1520), to the Emperor, /oc. cz 

y preguntando este testigo a beneficiados de la dicha santa yglesia si les avia quedado alguna plata del 
seruicio de la yglesia, les dixeron que solo auia quedado la caxa donde estaua el santisimo sacramento y dos 0 
tres calices,” Joc. ct., n. 1. However, the catalogue of this specific witness does not seem complete The 
respective paragraph of the questionnaire lists several more pieces as having been left, namely chalices, patens, 
cru this inventory is confirmed explicitly by three of the witnesses 
jebted to the Marqués de Lozoya for this valuable indication 

Juan de Castellanos, Elegias de Varomes Iiusteres de Indias, Bib. Aut. Esp., IV, Madrid, 1850, elegy 
i 


hay blasones 
de Mendozas, Manriques y Guzmanes.” 


* 27 cms. high; foot diameter 161 cms. The piece has suffered from recent gilding 
*ESTA CAJA DIO DON! A IONA DE ME! SA MUGER D IUAN DE BERIO A 
ERMANA DE PERO LO! PES DE | MESA ASISTENTE QUE ES| DE SEVILLA 
* The documents are full of amusing little details illustrating her ‘strong characver.” & 
in her self-righteousness to lock the oxen of her sugarmill in the premises of the university, in order to secure 
them a good shelter for the night, etc. (Docs. publ. in Utrera, Unversidades de Sani de la Paz y de Santo 
Tomas de Aquino y Seminario Conciliar de la Ciudad de Santo Domingo de ta Lil aftiola, Santo Domingo, 

1942, pp. 54 and 132) 

* He is not identical with a homonymous nobleman established at La Vega in 1514, wh« represented 
that town as its attorney before the Emperor. Cf. CDIA, 1, 456. (Demorizi, / it., p. 236, n. 28, erro 
neously identifies him as his son, while Angulo, E/ Gésico, p. 53, confuses him with the older one, as he re ads 
the inscription of the casket as 1519 instead of 1579) 

** This latter, who as an attorney of the town of Santo Domingo had married Dofia Juana in Seville (informa 
tion provided by Utrera), is mentioned by the middle of the century as a cavalry ensign serving against the 
Frenct rsairs (cf. Alonso de Zorita, Historia de la Nueva Espatia, Madrid, 1909, I, distinguished service role 
of a, 1567, p. 473) and held the office of a/guacil mayor of Santo Domingo 

indeed very important administrative charge he is mentioned again (wrongly) under the heading 


she does not hesitate 


men of the island of Hispaniola” in the Relacion Sumaria dei estad ente de la isla Espatola, 
1650 by the Canon Luis Geronimo Alcocer ( Relaciones, I, 236). Alcocer, who indicates La Vega as 
¢, had probably copied the inscription of the reliquary casket 
i to a few sporadic decorative elements such as aimenas, some nIxtt a single horse-shoe 
window, some muadéjar brick work or decoration (sardimel) and so on 1 feebler reminiscences 
for example, in the neighboring island of Cuba, where a strong mudéjar t tio revail up to the 
eighteenth century; cf. Francisco Prat Puig, E/ Pre Barroco en Cuba, Une escuel ila de Arquitectura 
Morisca, La Habana, 1947; Manuel Toussaint, Arte Mudésar en América, Mexi 
** Cf. Palm, “Renaissance and Plateresque Monuments at the Island of Hispaniola, 
t Arc ectuval Histortans, Urbana, 1946-47, V, hes. 15-18 
** Cf. Oviedo, op. cit., 1, 69, bk. III, Chap. V 
** On the refutation of later traditions, cf. Apolinar Tejera, “Rectificaciones Historicas, La iz del Santo Cerro 
y la Batalla de la Vega Real,’ Blanco y Negro, Santo Domingo, Nov.-Dec., 09 epro. Boletia 
del Archivo General de la Nacion, BDAGN, Ciudad Trujillo, 1945, VIII, ns 
*** Between 1521 and 1525 Charles V donated 8000 maravedis for this reli 
a late parallel to the famous guandin stabit Colyiaeus st s the preservation 


ally medieval form of thinking, so often felt as a powerful substratum in output of the 


le cortauan con gran veneracion y Ileuauan algun sa ote q hiciese y 
recer, mas despues que con licia de tener las reliqui subian al cerro on acl 
ortaua cada uno lo que queria falto esto milagro y empeco a desminuirse de manera que 
alta, grande y grueca no a quedado oy fle una Cruz de tres quartas del de media varal 
era como de quatro ded de anch j 3a desminuy t a trasladaron a la 
iral de La Vega y guardauan con tres ( . u s tradi nm esta tierra que tanto a de 
lurare esta st u ni 0 lo » esta ig gud ‘ » de los preuen 
lla yglecia que se Ilamau anonigo Juan asd alta; es espues gue total 
atedral le nm 4 a l ar j ta “ at : Yo t endados de 
pasaron a serlo « a siendo vno de k 1¢ Vinier as er los desta yglecia, tuuo 
yndidam™ la ! te ega a esti udad de Santo Domingo el ano de 1606 
resiuieron con gran hesta y cada aho ahildo « i t ta se la ha lia de la invencion 
a tres de may Esta puesta « f ike londe esta el santisis ram'° en 
fr desta yale ia metropolit . ‘ 4 u lia y Se Quarcda nm grar iV mado y vVeneracion ¥ 
a cortar reliquias la guarnecieron por tod quinas de plata de suerte que no se descubre 
del mader i it., p. 212, on the local la Vera Cruz, found 1607 in the 
mvent, cf. I 
measurements, wl } lude the ap n ) ide with those of the wooden 


Alcocer 
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0-33. IL. 28 
Cf. Palm, Dos Santuarios Dominica BDAGN 
** Cf. Palm, “A Descendant of the Arfe Family in A 


* Pierre Francois-Xaxier de Charlevoix, S. J., Histoire de I'lsle Espagnole ow de S. Domingue Paris, 


jad Trujil 1944, VII, 314 ff 
Manuel de Arfe and the Monstrance of the Cathe 





























iral of Santo Domingo,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, New York, Vith series, XXX (August, 1946) ff; and 
itor, appeared belatedly, sb:4., April, 1948, p. 256 
t t ark of 7 in t in 
nent in note i 
mmensuracion para la Eseulptura y Architectura, Seville, 1585-87, bk. 1V, pe ates a sion 
ht of tl . al pa assigning f wl t | he rest 
to the first tier 5S of the r un t t etc., until the fifth tier. The measurements of Manuel 
le Arte nonstrance are: totai ight 8 , 8 cms; first ti 5 second and t t a ict 
top hgure | i a fifth of the t twi ne 
** The descripti hi at Sev as published by Juan de Leon, Seville, 158 
Ei Gou i 
é Ca Aznar ura Plateresca ! 45, I, 240 
Ang lfig Ma Dorta, Historia del Arte Hispano Americano, Barcelona-Buenos 
45, 1 61 ft, 61 n exa e in Santo Doming f. Palm, review of Angulk El Géu 
for ung : st y Ey Aen Arte Colomal dnales del Instituto de Arte American 
gaciones lt ticas, l rsidad de Buen tires, Buen Aires, 1949, 2, pp. 14 ff.; numerous example 
{ he A i I I A Col " Il, f ‘ 
*' The ferminu quem given f i¢ (cf. not ), in which Ma Arfe is not 
mentioned 
**? Mark Rosenberg, Der Goldschmiede Mert ben 1928, IV, 567-68 irk 54 A and B 
* The interior brit ft foot with the inscriy n Sant © Sacrament (ofter to ther t 
Holy Sa i addit 1. Besicle t badly unt at later a es not 
belor to is tl ‘ k ot Spa mut! t tl at ix nt nt It gn n 
t insi read (by A Ei ¢ t 4) as D ( 1 I ¢ ame han t t 
D 12 the knob sig it inside a buriiad Instead the mark of the inal ves iS ar K« A 
beneath a crowned lion's hea 
- good rey tion in Ada M n, Hispanic Siive w York, 1944, p. 86, hg. 64, where 
a simular pi at the par I I S " t Requena s quoted; cf. another at Arcos « 
la Front (Ca ) in Ennrig K Torr ( f de fia, Provin de Cad 
= 
7. Os pha in Giovanm G ria Borghe I i t t f LXXXI 
Height pper diameter 
“ia 8, of triangular base, forming a set i; s, dated ar nscribe el alfere sept Pina 
fect aho de mil 6° f. Angulo, E/ G 
ae i ter showing t Mex k; tl “ t ark, foot 11 met 4 
) t Belonging formerly to t t f 
I ated by a pearl 1a 
f e lett f Archbish Col. Lug 
{ ) f penwork rw (¢ s.) 
lecorated by cherub hea is of Mexican provenance and belongs to the late 
The sas PDO rvival c st by the writer in Cuba where, for tance, on the si ors of the 
former Govert nts Palace at Hava f about 1 there appears this same herald 
nearly a cent f Bourbon govern wt (repr n Joaquin Weiss y Sanchez, Arqusiectura Cut 
Ha i 146). Further case t bserved in several eighteentl tury pala 






















ntury t Jose Gabriel Na ortacion al Estudio de la Cultura 
Soctedad Espaftiola de Amigos del Arte, Catalogo General, Madrid, 1930, pl. XV; 
| eighteenth ntury window shutters ot the Casa del Gran 
thus that this originally highly representative ornament has become a fixed part of the 
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Eclestd adeS Doming 13, p. 314; Utrera, Don Juan de Padilla 
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THE GHENT ALTARPIECE OF 
HUBERT AND JAN VAN EYCK, PART I 


By LupwiG BALDAss 
Translated by Liselotte Moser 


I. THE PROBLEM 


We associate the name of Jan van Eyck with a culminating point in painting 
His works are rightly judged to be the most significant and wonderful in 
Western culture of the fifteenth century. The humanist Bartholomaus Facius 
calls Jan van Eyck nostri saeculi pictorum princeps; the “Couronne Mar- 
gueritique” speaks of le roy des peintres. Nevertheless we have a document 
of primary importance, most probably written by the artist himself, or at any 
rate with his knowledge and consent, in which Jan is designated as merely 
second in art while his deceased brother, Hubert, is called the greatest painter 
of all times. On the Altarpiece of the Adoration of the Mystic Lamb at 





St. Bavo’s in Ghent the inscription runs along the four lower frame margins 
of the outer paintings of the wings. It is thus situated in the same place as, 
among others, the inscription on Michael Pacher’s Altarpiece at St. Wolfgang. 
Some of the letters have become illegible in the course of time.’ In the main 
| the writing can be well discerned and states unequivocably that Hubertus ¢ 
eyck (or I eyck) began the work (ince pit) being maior quo nemo re pertus 
(the greatest who was ever found) and that Johannes arte secundus (the 
second in art) finished it on request of Jodocus Vyd. The last line adds the 
date of completion, May 6 (or 16), 1432. A stylistic analysis confirms” the 
statement that two painters had a share in the extensive work 

A critical comparison of the style of the individual paintings of the Ghent 
retable appears to be the only means of ascertaining each brother’s share in 
the work. This has been attempted repeatedly (I point above all to Max 
Dvorak's fundamental essay)* despite the warnings of such connoisseurs as 
Ludwig Scheibler, Karl Voll and M. J. Friedlander, and, if we set aside those 
essays based on false premises, has produced excellent observations but no 
generally accepted theory 

The Van Eyckian technique makes possible several ways in which a painter 
might complete a painting or part of a retable begun by another. The artist 
who finished the work may scrupulously follow the design sketched on the 


grounded board; he may alter details to a greater or lesser degree which 
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renders possible the tracing of two hands in the execution; or he may, while 
keeping the main lines of the original composition, redesign entire parts, thus 
making the final result appear to be indeed the work of one executing hand 
but the product of two distinct individualities. 

Hubert van Eyck, who is mentioned for the first time in 1425, and this in 
Ghent, died in 1426 on the eighteenth of September. We do not know when 
he received the commission fer the Ghent retable nor when he began work 
on it. Its completion by his brother Jan cannot in the main have taken place 
before 1430 or 1431.* The possibility of a change of patron has been deduced 
from the several years which elapsed between the death of the first artist and 
the moment when the second undertook his work, and from the fact that in 
the inscription Jodocus Vyd is mentioned only in connection with the second 
artist.° Therefore one has to reckon with the deviations from the original 
program. 

To work out the supposed part each brother had in the Ghent Altarpiece 
two methods have to be employed simultaneously. First, a comparison of the 
style of each separate painting with the known paintings of Jan van Eyck, 
which, it is true, all date from the period immediately after the completion 
of the Ghent retable. Of Hubert no other work is known, not even traditionally. 
All attributions to him up to now are based upon comparison with those parts 


of the Ghent Altarpiece which the attributor deemed to be works of Hubert. 
To proceed to determine, from works attributed to Hubert, which parts of the 
Ghent Altarpiece were painted by him, must lead to false conclusions.* The 
second method is the thorough and exhaustive inspection of the Ghent Altar- 
piece itself, the search for stylistic breaks which can be traced back to the 


introduction of a second artistic personality. 

Let us first look upon the compositional grouping of the work. The paintings 
of the Ghent retable are disposed in rows, with the wings painted on both sides, 
a form which is found to have been used before the brothers Van Eyck.’ The 
arrangement of the several paintings of the open or closed view into two or 
three rows, as well as the different width of adjoining pictures, conforms to 
tradition. There is, however, one peculiarity of arrangement which singles out 
the Ghent Altarpiece: as far as I can see it is the only such altarpiece in which 
the paintings, placed one above the other in the different stories or rows, differ 
in width, and this considerably. I know of no other example in which the width 
of the pictures of the lower row does not correspond exactly to the width of 
those placed directiy above. This divergence is found on the wings* and there- 
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fore concerns both views of the retable. The four pictures of each wing differ 
not only in width but in height; the proportion of difference of the lower paint- 
ings and the upper ones being approximately 2-2 to 3-1. Thus when we look 
at the order of the whole retable we immediately notice a broken line cutting 
each wing vertically. The wider picture of the upper row is felt to weigh 
heavily upon the lower.’ If anything in the total arrar,gement of the retable 
indicates a change in the original plane, it is this singular discontinuity of the 
upper row (really the two upper rows, since the outside view contains three 


rows because of a horizontal subdivision of the upper paintings). 


Il. THE STYLISTIC BREAK IN THE UPPER ROW 
OF THE INSIDE VIEW 

Since, according to the wording of the inscription, Hubert van Eyck began 
the work, we must now pose the question: To what extent do stylistic breaks 
between and on the individual paintings indicate that the younger brother 
altered the original conception or, insofar as it was not firmly established, 
supplemented it?*” We must stress here that all the paintings of the retable 
are preserved with their original edge. None can have been cut down. 

Georges Hulin de Loo has set forth clearly"' that the change in the size of 
the figures in the upper and the lower row cannot be construed as a break in 
style. He has pointed out, from a slightly later period, the Beaune retable with 
the Last Judgment by Rogier van der Weyden (one might also include Stephan 
Lochner’s representation of the same theme) and Enguerrand Quarton’s or 
Charenton’s Coronation of the Virgin at Villeneuve-lés-Avignon as examples 
from the same cultural sphere: the medieval method of giving different dimen- 
sions to the heavenly and earthly figures. Moreover, we observe that Charenton, 
in the last mentioned painting of 1453, gave a lesser stature to the assisting 
angels than to the divine persons and to the Holy Virgin, while leaving them 
considerably larger than the human beings below. This same thing can be 
found on the inner side of the Ghent Altarpiece, which is based on a homog- 
eneous religious program. Moreover, Hulin, by observation of the upper row 
of pictures, arrived at a remarkable conclusion. He rightly inferred a stylistic 
break from the difference in the floor, which is viewed from above in the five 
central pictures and from below in the corner pictures of Adam and Eve (Figs. 
1 and 2). He then pointed out that the floor of the five central pictures was 
represented according to the same principle but executed differently. It seemed 


unlikely to him that the same painter would have placed the divine persons on 
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a plain floor and the angels on a richly ornamented one. From this he concluded 
that in the two wings with angels Jan enriched the existing sketch by Hubert. 
Moreover, not only the tiles but the ornamentation of the furniture is in 
Jan’s style, and probably the naturalistic sky is his also. The paintings with 
Adam and Eve naturalistically take into consideration the location of the two 
pictures in the altarpiece; Adam's and Eve's figures are larger than the angels, 
smaller than the central figures. They were conceived by Jan van Eyck.** 

Hulin’s conclusions are confirmed by a thorough style analysis of the clothed 
figures of the upper row. In all the acknowledged works of Jan the clothes of 
the figures are distinguished by a very sharp, precise arrangement of folds, 
rich in detail.’* In sharp contrast to Jan's complicated representation of clothes 
we have the simplicity of the Holy Virgin's dress, rendered almost without 
folds, and of St. John’s hairy gown, as well as the folds of the cloaks falling in 
rounded lines (Fig. 3); and lastly, the uncomplicated massiveness in the 
treatment of the figures, including those of the organ-playing and the singing 
angels in the foreground. It may be said immediately that this, Hubert’s, man- 
ner of rendering clothes has its parallels in the heavy, simple robes of the 
kneeling angels, prophets and apostles in the foreground and in the simple 
costumes of the holy confessors in the left middle-ground of the Adoration of 
the Lamb. Moreover, the somewhat sentimental expression of the Baptist next 
to God the Father is still connected with the art of the twenties.’* Let it be 
noted also how flatly this head is sketched, being modeled only by the detailed 
execution. This somewhat vague sentimentalism, completely foreign to the 
art of Jan, is observed in no other figure of the whole altarpiece except in the 
organ-playing angel and in the Holy Virgin of the Adoration of the Lamb. 

After thus establishing that two minds conceived the seven paintings of the 
upper row, we must examine their execution. Most scholars (including Hulin) 
who attributed the original draft of the three central pictures to Hubert held 
the opinion, wrongly I believe, that he also painted them. The execution of 
the entire row in all its details belongs to Jan van Eyck, and this work ranks 
with the most brilliantly beautiful he ever did. Whatever detail we look at is 
identical with the painting style of Jan's authentic works: from the manner of 
painting the heads and hands to the realistic treatment of the clothes; the 
innumerable ornamental designs in the crown, the clasp of the cloak, the hems 
bordered with metal or the rendering of the open book. This identity can be 
explained only by the assumption that Jan took over the design and compo- 
sition of the three central pictures which Hubert had probably underpainted, 
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adding, however, details of his own invention, such as the ornamentation of 
the crownand the sceptre. The hieratic effect of the three central figures springs 
from the theme. Jan, who did everything to produce a unified, total effect, then 
fitted the face of Adam to the facial type of God the Father, and the face of 
Eve to that of the Virgin; the more pronounced realism in the faces of the first 
human couple was necessitated by the subject. 

The altered floor pattern in the angel pictures, stressed by Hulin, is symp- 
tomatic, for it shows us that once the artistic representation has been perfected, 
each new achievement is coupled with an attenuation of effectiveness. To be 
sure this attenuation can be felt only in the original, not in the photographs, 
because whilst the richly ornamented tiles of the angel pictures, with their cold 
blue designs, appear relatively insignificant as a whole, the effect of the simple 
tile floor of the three central paintings is surprisingly powerful and impressive 
through the alternation of brilliant wine-red and blackish-blue tiles with 
golden demarcation lines. Although Jan, in his later works, hardly ever toler- 
ates empty, unadorned surfaces, it may be supposed that in the angel pictures 
his abandonment of the coloristic effect of this simply-drawn tile floor is not 
merely a result of his desire for ornamentation but a consciously pursued com- 
positional intention: the eyes of the spectator were to be attracted above all 
towards the three central figures. Hubert had quite logically assigned a much 
larger piece of this floor to the painting with God the Father than to those with 
Mary and St. John. Moreover, the three central pictures are striking through 
their strong color, while the outermost ones with Adam and Eve lack color 
almost completely and derive their effect merely from the luminosity of the 
light bodies in the black niches. The two angel pictures now have to mediate 
between these two extremes of effect. The light-colored floor and the natural 
pale-blue sky remove them from the composition of the central pictures and 
thus contribute to this mediation 


Ill. THE STYLISTIC BREAK IN THE LOWER ROW 
OF THE INSIDE VIEW 
If not only the under painting of the three upper sections but also the angel 
pictures were begun by Hubert, the alteration in the dimensions must have 
been undertaken in the lower row. Indeed there can be no doubt that a strong 
difference in style exists between the conception of the lower, center piece and 
that of its wing paintings, which, as M. Dvorak pointed out, can be explained 


only by the existence of two originators. 
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a. The Composition 

The greatest difference between the central picture, which is preserved 
without any cuts whatsoever, and the wing paintings, consists in the rendering 
of space. The Adoration of the Lamb (Fig. 4) takes place in a landscape built 
up in the manner of the trecento.** Several figures, especially the angels in the 
center, seem almost to slide off the steeply rising slope. The trees are only 
slightly higher than the human beings. Except for the last strip in the back 
ground, this landscape is articulated above all by the figures. It is a stage 
without any life of its own. 

How different in the wings. At the extreme right a sudden lowering of the 
horizon makes it plain that the middlegrounds of the wings represent a hilly 
tract, beyond which we can see only the tops of the highest mountains. A further 
difference between the center piece and the wings consists in the clouds. In the 
lateral paintings where wider strips of sky permit them greater expansion they 
are formed more richly and atmospherically. They guide the eye from the 
depth to the foreground of the picture. Flocks of birds reinforce the spatiality 
of the sky by the direction of their flight. The spatial pictures of the center and 
of the wings, despite their similarity, differ so widely in their essence that they 
cannot have been conceived by the same artist within a relatively short space of 
time. Therefore Hubert prepared the spatial picture of the center piece, Jan 
that of the wings. 

It is apparent that Jan, as far as he could, adapted his space conception to 
Hubert's. But he shows more sky, firstly by lowering the horizon and secondly 
by enlarging the painting surface. It suited him perfectly that Hubert, in his 
preparation of the angel pictures, had narrowed the frames, thus enlarging the 
surface. Jan’s endeavor to produce the most unified and naturalistic space 
picture possible forced him to renounce the placing of figures in the middle- 
ground. Therefore, instead of the two-plane figure composition of the center 
piece, we have a single-plane on the wings. The groups of figures now occupy 
only the foreground. 

That the conception of the wing pictures came from Jan is finally proved by 


a comparison with the landscapes of his other works: the section in the right 
wing of the small Dresden retable, and the view in the Madonna of Chancellor 
Rollin. But if the wing paintings were conceived by Jan, then he was also the 
originator of the altered division of the wings into two pictures of equal width 
The reason for it becomes clear also: he could not develop the four groups as 
commissioned in two wide and two narrow paintings. 














































b. The Details 
Already Max Dvorak was strongly of the opinion that in the center piece of 
the Adoration of the Lamb several parts were completed by Jan van Eyck. 
The several possibilities which exist here have been outlined at the beginning 
of this essay. Again we must seek to establish, in the conception as well as in 
the development of the details, what there is in the chief painting of the retable 
that belies the character of Jan’s art as it is known to us from his other works. 
Components foreign to Jan’s art, and therefore attributable to Hubert, apart 
from the spatial element, are, above all, the central group of the Lamb with the 
angels, the fountain seen from above, and the two kneeling groups of the 
apostles and prophets. The kneeling men at the right resemble each other so 
closely that, apart from St. John, who is characterized by his beardlessness, 
we cannot name any of the apostles. The profile heads of the kneeling prophets 
at the left, too, differ more in the cut of their beards and the variations of their 
headdresses than in individual traits. A real individualization of the different 
figures seems to have been attempted as little as a modulation of the rendering 
of folds. The lesser materiality of the clothes of the kneeling figures, the lesser 
freedom and individuality of their total formal and coloristic appearance, 
make it improbable that Jan contributed to these parts. Finally, I must assign 


3 
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to Hubert—herein contradicting Dvofak, with whom E. Panofsky agrees—two 
groups in the upper plane: the clerics (saints’ confessors) and the virgins. 





It is a characteristic of these two closely-ranked groups that the faces differ 
very little. The clerics, and even more so the virgins (Fig. 5), are only vari- 
ations of the same type. 

It is more difficult to form an opinion regarding the final execution of these 
two groups of the second plane. The lesser tangibility of the clothing can offer 
no argument here, sifice the executing painter perhaps wished to stress the 
greater distance of these groups from the spectator by this means as well as by 
the selection of a cold blue for the clothes of the male group (a color which 
creates depth) and by pale tones for the virgins (usual elsewhere in middle- 
ground groups in Flemish paintings of the fifteenth century). But even if Jan 
does not seem here to have altered or more strongly accentuated any detail in 
Hubert’s conception, as he did in the lower groups, it is quite possible that the 
execution, or at least the ultimate glaze, is from his hand. 

The two outer groups of the foreground stand closely pressed like the 
bishops, the confessors and the virgin saints. Many heads in the group of 
martyrs at the right show a resemblance to those of the confessors. But evidently 
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Jan here painted the crosses, tiaras, croziers, coat buckles and reliquaries, and 


undertook at least a superficial alteration of some of the heads, for instance 
that of the pope seen frontally (Fig. 6). The group of the patriarchs on the 
left shows yet more individual faces and a more forceful and differentiated 
rendering of the folds in the garments of the foremost figures. Therefore we 
may conjecture that in these groups Jan kept the fundamental composition of 
Hubert’s, namely the size and density of the groups, but rendered details not 
independently indicated in the draft. The work of Hubert seems to have been 
nearer to completion at the right than at the left. In the group of the patriarchs 
the individuality of the single figure is often as marked as on the lower wings. 

From the figures let us proceed to the details of the landscape. A flowered 
lawn makes up the greatest part of the incline which is divided into two planes 
by the figural groups. At the right edge of the second plane we see large and 
well defined flowers, lilies, iris and peonies (Fig. 7), while at the left we have 
a rosebush, a grapevine and a fig tree. Bushes close off the scenery behind the 
groups of the second plane. 

Now the question arises as to whether Jan, who worked on some of the 
figures of the Adoration of the Lamb, did not also have a hand in the rendering 
of the other details. Not from his hand—therefore from Hubert's—is primarily 
the fountain (Fons aquae vitae). One has only to compare the simple, almost 
rude, forms of the ornamentation (the crowning angel and the gargoyles) 
with the sceptre of God the Father (Figs. 9 and 10) or the metal clasps of the 
singing angels to become aware of how much more richly and subtly the 
younger brother represented plastic form, modeling each detail in light and 
shade. Hubert further created the whole relatively schematically rendered 
lawn strewn with regularly distributed plants (grasses and flowers). They are 
for the most part botanically recognizable but still lack sharp characterization. 
As in the period before the Van Eycks, they appear rather like testimonials of 
memory than like nature studies. The flowers are mostly white and blue. Red 
is absent. The strong accent of this color is reserved for the figures, for which 
the lawn is to furnish a unified foil 

This is changed only at the edges of the middleground—again we can adhere 
to Dvorak’s opinion—where Jan introduces opulent red accents in the greenery 
above the heads of the patriarchs and the saint martyrs. Flowers and shrubs, 
first exactly studied in nature, then clearly drawn in each detail and modeled 
sharply in light and shade, give evidence of Jan’s brush. The grove and the 
meadow above the orange tree on the right cannot be distinguished from the 
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neighboring parts of the right wing. Similarly we may compare the wooded 
part behind the confessors with that above the hermits. Another addition by 
Jan is the palm tree behind the saints, bishops and confessors. But the city views, 
especially those cut across by the waves of the terrain on the right half of the 
picture, are of Hubert’s invention (Fig. 8). They rise abruptly and their towers 
are placed flatly side by side. How differently Jan links the castle with its 
surroundings in the picture with the Warriors of Christ. The view of the city 
at the left also strikes us by its piling up of subjects, an archaicism. But the 
manner of painting of the details of this town-view does not differ in essentials 
from that used for the castle of the adjoining left wing, so that we must recog- 
nize Jan’s hand in its execution. Something similar is true of the distance views 
above the confessors, and in the badly preserved center. These are moreover 
treated somewhat more simply than the distances on the wing paintings with 
the knights of Christ and the holy pilgrims, probably because of the narrower 
space. Thus we do not owe the entire upper strip to Jan van Eyck as M. Dvorak 
assumed. The joining of a deep distance to the meadowy incline had already 
been planned by Hubert. It adheres to the line which the development from 
the second to the third decade had drawn in Flemish painting. Jan’s share in 
the enrichment and enlivening of these parts consists in numerous details. 

c. Résumé 

Thus we recognize three stages of development in the Adoration of the 
Lamb and its wing pictures: 

1. The typical formation of the kneeling figures, which corresponds to the 
stylistic level of the spatial picture rendered as an inclined plane, and to the 
still generalized representation of the lawn. 

2. The individuality of single heads in the groups of the martyrs, and espe- 
cially of the patriarchs, while the archaic closely-pressed grouping is retained, 
and, corresponding to this, the differentiation of the plants at the edges and 
the enrichment of the distance by details gleaned from nature, and 

3. The more natural and looser ordering of the groups on the wings, joined 
to a new uniformly foreshortened spatial } ‘ture and to the highest fidelity to 
nature in the rendering of the landscape 

These three stages prove that Jan did not alter the original plan where it had 
been completed. Furthermore, it becomes clear that the composition of the 
central picture, including the singular closeness of the lower standing groups 
to the kneeling ones, the asymmetrical display of the two groups in the second 
plane and the rounding off of the landscape by means of buildings and moun- 
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tains indicated in the distance is due entirely to Hubert. He completed the 
painting of the upper and central figural groups, including the kneeling ones, 
and of the lawn. The parts painted by him have not yet attained the full glow 
of color and the eminent tangibility of those done by Jan. The reverent manner 
in which Jan adhered to Hubert's draft proves that the latter most probably 
was in many places only vaguely sketched instead of being drawn carefully 
with all the details, like the drafts of Jan. 

One proof of Jan’s reverence is the unified coloristic eftect of the total com 
position, probably planned by Hubert—the distribution of color in the parts of 
the central picture painted by him indicate it—but completed by Jan. The 
dominating red in the cloak of God the Father is taken up in the center by the 
altar cloth and continues in strong, single accents which are distributed fairly 
symmetrically over the central picture and the wings. This strong red is par- 
tially paralleled by the complementary rich green of the landscape, which, 
however, on the wings no longer alone dominates the landscape but is there 
framed by brown in the foreground and blue in the distance. 


The conclusion of this article will appear in the next issue of 


THE ART QUARTERLY (Summer, 1950). 


excellent classification of the several readings and reconstruction proposals can be found in P. Coremans 


Jannsens de Bixthoven, ban Eyck, L’ Adoration de l Agneau Mystique, Anvers, 1948. This work contains 
luctions of all parts of the retable and a vast number of details 
mpt undertaken about fifteen years ago to cast doubt on the authenticity of the inscription by declaring 
it to be a falsification of the sixteenth century has been retuted most convincingly 
* "Das Ritzel der Kunst der Briider van Eyck,” Wiener Jahrbuch, 1904; in book form, Munich, 192% 
* Ian could not, as Karel van Mander assumed, have collaborated with his brother in the first stage of the work 
to which Hubert's death put an end, for during the years in which the work was under way he was not in 
Ghent at all. In 1422-24 he was in The Hague for the Count of Holland; then from the nineteenth of May, 
1425, he was in Bruges, Tournai and Lille for the Duke of Burgundy, in whose service he also undertook 
Stant secret journcys 
mpare Beenken, Huwhert van Eyck, Munich, 1941. Had Jodocus Vyd been the first to commission the work. 
therefore the one who commissioned Hubert, the inscription probably would run: “Hubert van Eyck began the 
work on request of Jodocus Vyd and Jan completed it There would not be a plausible reason why his name 
should be introduced only at the mention of the completion of the work 
* We must stress that the founder and chief supporter of the hypothesis that the miniatures of the Turin prayer 
book represent early works by the brothers Van Eyck, G. Hulin de Loo, always kept clear of this fallacious 
nclusion. Nevertheless the rigid adherence to this never-substantiated conjecture by almost all scholars 
olnay (Le maitre de Flémalle et les fréves van Eyck, Bruxelles, 1939) and Panofsky in his careful formula 
rt Bulletin, 1935) form commendable exceptions—has set scholarship back by a good thirty years 
the many champions of the opinion have overlooked is that it merely replaces a soluable problem by an 
one. All the new acquisitions of Van Eyckian art are already present in the miniatures, If they had 
me into existence in the second decade, the new art would, so to speak, have fallen from heaven, since 
miniatures contain nothing to relate them to the artistic production of the time around 1415. Nay, more 
the stylistically oldest parts of the Ghent retable, as well as the early works of Jan such as the Berlin 
ir Madonna, would then represent a backward movement. This hypothesis must also be blamed for the 
fact that Dvordk’'s incontestable derivation of the style of the Ghent retable bore no fruit, since there is no direct 
path from the Turin miniatures to the art of Broederlam, nor to that of the brothers of Limburg. Withal it can 
easily be shown that the miniatures can have originated only after the Ghent retable, for both their style and 
their inconography presuppose the existence of the Adoration of the Lamb, of its wing paintings, of the church 
Madonna and the Madonna of Chancellor Rollin 
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" In addition to retables of the fourteenth and fifteenth century schools of Cologne, Westphalia and the lower 
Rhine, | point out the retable of the Virgin Mary whict e (no. 3157) from the Cardon 
the Coronation of the Virgin, formerly in the Norfolk collection 





collection, and the small altarpiece with 








(auctioned at Christi London ary 11, 1938) and now M an Beuningen in Vierhouten 
*On the other hand, the commis stiy at that the uns nt t tl alt ontain thre« 
paintings in the upper row and a sin t time wide, in : 

Let no one object that there exists in Flemish painting a form of retable construction where the idea 


continuation of the exterior frame margin of the upper picture cuts into the lower picture surface. This is the 


case in those altarpieces which possess a central picture with a rais enter, and it is then of no consequence 





whether the center be divided by vertical moldings as in Rogier van der Weyden’'s altarpiece with the Last 
Judgment at Beaune, or be treated as a pi as in Barend van Orley's retable of the Virgin from 
1520 in Brussels. In these retable forms the tact 1 here is a necessary consequence of the construction 





ains only in the inside views 
are due to Messrs. P. Coremans and A. Jannsens de Bixthoven, who enabled me to study the 
260 X-ray films of the entire painting surta f the Ghent retable, which were made in the Archives « rales 
onographiqu ! Art National an 1 in the Musée du Cinquantenaire in Brussels. Naturally the 
X-ray films show changes in the application of paint but not the primary drawing on the chalk ground, which 
was covered up by the under painting 

Le Sujet du retable des fréres van Eyck 4 Gand, la Glorification du Sauveur,” Annuaire des Musées Royaux 
des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1940-41. It must be objected to Hulin’s, or to L. Aerts’, interpretation of the central 
subject as Christ the King, that on an All Saints picture ¢ Father, as the first person of the Trinity 
(Christ being symbolized by the Lamb; the Holy Ghost by the Dove) cannot be omitted. Also that the inscrip 
tions of the painting speak for this interpretation of the figure, and that the oldest mention of the retable in 
the Diaries of Miinzer (1495) and Diirer (1521) name the figure of God the Father 
ied even earlier that Adam and Eve were due to Jan, since M. Dvorak’s scholarship 





which naturally o 


** Cordial thank 








th 





** Most scholars had assu 
1 the three upper central pictures to Hubert. Heidrich attributed the conception of the ange 
painting to Hubert. E. Panofsky (‘“The Friedsam Annunciation and the problem of the Ghent-Altarpiece,”’ Art 
Bulletin, XVUL) reached the same conclusion by another path: “the three center hgures almost entirely com 
pleted by Hubert though touched up by Jan,” and further that Hubert had merely begun the angel pictures 
and that Jan was solely responsible for the Adam and Eve 
* “Aux brisures systématiquement rectilignes’ says Hulin. These folds are clearly apparent in Jan's pictures 
except in the few spots where darkened paint or thick, yellowed varnish obscure the forms of the details 
Malouwel, or Bellechose (Trinity with St. Denis, Louvre), of the brothers 
of Limburg, and of the young Master of Flémalle (Entombment, triptych at Graf Seirlern's, London) 
** We lack space here to follow up the art-historical derivation of the style elements of the Ghent retable in 
' 
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after Max Dvorak, especially Tolnay distinguished himself. I regret this the less as I shall be able t 
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** Compare the art of the so-call 
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make up for the omission elsewhere 
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SHORTER NOTES: 


AN UNNOTICED DURER DRAWING 
IN THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


By PAUL WESCHER 


OST of the additions by which Diirer’s work was enriched in the 
past twenty to thirty years consisted of drawings, and the majority 
among them contributed particularly to our knowledge of the early 

development of this amazingly premature genius. Thus today we know more 
fully how Diirer expressed himself in his drawings in the early years in Nurem- 
berg, then under Schongauer’s influence, in Basle, in Nuremberg again and 
finally during his first trip to Italy. Especially through the drawings we learn 
how his views and interests changed in this time and how he grew mentally 
and artistically to the stature of a great innovator. 

However, although a large number of drawings has been accumulated to give 
a precise idea of this development, step by step, Diirer was such an enigmatic 
artist that we are still faced with surprises. How many exciting new aspects of 
his art were brought to light with the discovery of the Lemberg-Lubomirsky 
drawings alone! The recent passing away of Daniel Burckhardt reminds us of 
another great discovery half a century ago, when Burckhardt first detected 
Diirer’s traces in Basle and thus opened a whole new direction in later re- 
search." It is not merely by accident, as students may easily believe, that all 
these discoveries were made. Only the continuous eftort to gain a clear view 
of Diirer’s whole artistic personality could lead to all these now accepted facts. 

There are still many problems, and it is by creative imagination as much as 
by mere knowledge that they can be grasped. E. Panofsky’s latest work on 
Diirer* provides many keys to the complexity of his thinking, to the many 
faceted conceptions in which his mind was attracted to both miracles and 
reality, and imbued in traditional beliefs and the keenest observation and per- 


ception of all the new phenomena of his time. His thoughts and impressions 


changed his forms more than did any other contemporary artist. Each new 
experience in the first ten years found its immediate condensation. 

The drawing here reproduced (Fig. 1) belongs to the end of this experi- 
mental period, which was climaxed by the first voyage to Italy, that most 
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productive year in Venice from whence Diirer returned as the great master. 
It represents a resting lion looking with grim expression at the spectator, a 
characteristic of any lion seen in captivity. The drawing done on paper used 
in the fifteenth century was listed in the Detroit printroom as Lorenzo Costa, 
under whose name it had been acquired in 1934 as a gift from E. and A. Silber- 
man in New York. Drawn entirely with the brush in brown India ink over 
faint outlines in pencil, the drawing has been damaged on the left side where 
the lion’s mane has been rubbed off. Also the pupils of the eyes have been 
retouched in modern times by two ink spots, which give the over-exaggerated 
grimness of expression. The lion's mane is carried out with the typical cal- 
ligraphic exactness that is almost like Diirer’s signature, while the lower part 
of the body is only sketched and indicated in its essential structure and 
modeling. 

There is a looseness and power of expression in this drawing which con- 
trasts strangely with the imperfect appearance of the animal. It is quite obvious 
that at this time Diirer approached his subject without any great knowledge 
and had to find out for himself how a lion really looked. Fortunately we are 
in a position to base our attribution on convincing comparisons and we are 
also able to gain by this process an approximate date for the execution of the 
drawing. 

The unusually oblong form of the head, with the pronounced human-like 
form of the nose, the shape of the eyes and the mouth, are very similar in 
another drawing: the lion heads on the same sheet with the Rape of Europa 
in Vienna (Fig. 2).*° These studies without any doubt date back to Diirer’s 
stay in Venice between the fall of 1494 and the spring of 1495. Thausing* and 
others believed that the lions were copied from the marbles at St. Mark, 
which indeed show a remarkable likeness. Yet from our drawing it becomes 
clear that Diirer actually drew this lion from life, as it is highly probable that 
in Venice—the town with the lion of St. Mark in its coat-of-arms—a lion 
actually was kept in captivity. F. Winkler and P. Grigaut independently drew 
my attention to the Italian engraving in Hind, vol. VII, pl. 885b,° which may 
have been based on another lion drawing by Diirer. Winkler® pointed out 
that Diirer used the lion heads in Vienna for the later drawing (W. 173, 
Dresden) and engraving (B. 79) of Sol zustitia. He also believes that our 
drawing was used in the apocalypse woodcut of the beast with two horns 


like a lamb (B. 74). 


In 1494 Diirer had painted another lion in tempera on parchment, now in 
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the Kunsthalle at Hamburg (Fig. 3) (L. 62; W. 65). Winkler placed this 
miniature-like painting at the end of the Nuremberg period shortly before 
the trip to Italy. According to Pauli it reproduced the lion of St. Mark, and 
in the original representation from which Diirer copied, the lion was holding 
the scripture of St. Mark between his paws.’ However this may be, if we 
compare the lion in Detroit with that in Hamburg, we see both the difference 
and the similarity. The drawing in Hamburg gives more of the general, the 
imaginative aspect of the animal, especially in the head and the upper part of 
the body. Yet its position is quite unnatural, half lying, half standing. As far 
as anatomy, inovement and character are concerned, the drawing in Detroit 
gives much more of the real nature of the animal, his grimness, his strength, 
his readiness to jump and attack—which was apparently Diirer’s intention. 

Diirer’s early interests were directed towards the character and emotion of 
the individual, as we can observe in many instances. Sometimes this desire for 
dynamic expression comes near to caricature. Influenced by Leonardo, he made 
these physiognomic studies which over-emphasized the different parts of the 
human face in order to find the different characters and temperaments, as in 
the two drawings W. 656 and 657. His youthful portrait of Oswold Krell in 
Munich is a study in character, and it is not without reason that the coat-of- 
arms of this stern and obstinate looking young merchant shows and is carried 
by two wild men. Only in later years, when Diirer’s ideals changed to classical 
harmony and the “right measure,” did he give up to a degree this psychological 
approach. 

The imaginary picture of animals was for centuries determined by the 
association with human characters and virtues, as described in the PAysiologus 
and in the Book of Virtues. Already Aristotle had compared the variety of man- 
kind with animals, the male to the lion, the female to the leopard, and so forth. 
Avicenna, in his De Animalibus, translated by Don Scotus, and Albertus 
Magnus, in his adaptation of this work, devoted a whole chapter to physiog 
nomical remarks of the kind. This comparison between the human and animal 
face has always been suggested, even up to the present White Collar Zoo 

The Physiologus explained in a popular form the animals as Christian 
symbols, and the connection with the zodiacs brought in the astrological sig- 
nificance which again involved human temperaments. It took the artists quite 
a time to free themselves from these medieval ideas and to see the real nature of 
the animals. In Italy painters like Pisanello, Giovanni de Grassi and some 
Lombard artists succeeded astonishingly in such life studies; in the North, 
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Paul of Limburg, Jacques da Liwe and Jan van Eyck.* In Germany the Master 
E. S. and the Master of the House Book attempted the same thing, but in this, 
as in so many other fields, it was Diirer who, in his marvelous water colors and 
pen drawings, finally solved the problem.° 

Yet during his first stay in Venice Diirer was still under the spell of tradition. 
This at least is a plausible explanation of why he stressed in his drawing the 
human-like traits which had been attached to the lion’s nature: his strength 
and bravery /fortitudo) and his wrath (ira). It also explains the discrepancy 
between the imagined and the observed character of this lion. If we ask for a 
further reason for this discrepancy, we find it in the double nature of Diirer 
himself, that of the craftsman and the artist. When he saw in Brussels, in 1520, 
the treasures which Pizarro had sent from Peru, he remarked in his diary: “I 
have seen the wonderful things which have been brought to the King from 
the golden country: a whole sun of gold, one ‘Klafter’ wide, as well as one 
moon of solid silver, two rooms filled with the rare armours and strange cos- 
tumes. .. . In all my life I have never seen anything which gave me more joy. 
For I saw therein the amazing artistic things { wunderlich kuenstlich Ding} 
and was wondering about the subtle ingenuity of men in strange foreign 
countries.”’*” 

There we have the whole Diirer, the son of a goldsmith and medieval artisan 
and the intellectual artist, with his tremendous devotion to and admiration for 
perfection and his equally strong curiosity to explore the unknown fields and 
be inspired by the diversity and greatness of this world. In this, his feeling for 
nature and for the universe, he resembles only one other artist of his time; 


that is Leonardo. 





D. Burckhardt, Dirers Aufenthalt in Basle, Muni 18 
* Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Direr, Pri : 

Lipmann-Meder, Darers Handzeichnungen, no. 456; F. Winkler, Darers Zetchnungen, Berlin, 1936, v I 
no. 87; E. Panotsky, op. cit., no 
* E. Tha zg, Die Ku 4 é D 
*A.M.H lialian I 
* Op. cit. 1 

Ct. G. Pauli in Vortr der l AU 1 p. $4; and Winkle: is 
* Cf. his lion in the St. Jerome in Detroit, formerly ascribed to Petrus Christus. As the date of this pict 
(1442), written on the wall in an ut nanner, looks suspicious (even if old, it may be retouched), 
W. R. Valenti has repea xT I mviction tl this picture identical with the Ss. Jerome 
by Jan van Eyck ntione {in the inventory the Medici and later in tl llection of Antonio Pasqualino in 
Venice (see Catalogue of Paintin f the Detroit Institute of Arts, 1944, no. 33) 
*See S. Killermann, Darers Pflan und rzeichnungen im ver Bedeutun ir die Naturgesi hte 
Strassburg, | 

J]. Veth and S.M t, Divers niederlind Reise, Berlin, 1918, 1, 58 
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TWO PORTRAIT DRAWINGS 
BY THEODORE CHASSERIAU IN 
AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


By JOHN S. NEWBERRY, JR 


HEODORE CHASSERIAU, born in 1819 on the island of San 

Domingo and later educated in Paris, was a gifted draughtsman trom 

his earliest years, and at the age of twelve became one of Ingres’ most 
promising pupils. Up to the moment of his untimely death at thirty-seven, he 
had produced an extensive number of paintings—mythological, historical, 
and religious—which reflect on the one hand the classical influence of Ingres 
and on the other the romantic tendencies of Delacroix. An exhibition of 
Chassériau’s paintings and drawings held at the Musée de l’Orangerie in Paris 
as recently as seventeen years ago, of which half of the works included were 
lent by the artist's nephew, Baron A. Chassériau, constituted the first large 


retrospective showing ever devoted to his artistic achievements and was re- 


sponsible, after years of comparative obscurity, for Chassériau’s full-statured 


emergence into the limelight as one of the rarest and most individual talents 
in the development of nineteenth century French art. Closely resembling his 
master’s style, Chassériau’s output, like Ingres’, comprises a long independent 
series of drawn and painted portraits, depicting many political and social, 
artistic and literary figures of his day. These portraits are distinguished alike 
for their invariably penetrating characterizations and often an appealing 
variety of nostalgic, searching realism, which the artist succeeded admirably 
in tempering by a leaven of classical repose and that indefatigable sensitivity 
so typical of French taste in the best traditions 

There exists in the permanent collection of the Brooklyn Museum a finely 
delineated portrait drawing of Monsieur Jules Monnerot (Fig. 1), dedicated 
to the sitter, signed by Chassériau, and dated 1852.’ The writer has recently 
acquired for his private collection a slightly larger and unspairingly realistic 
drawing of Madame Jules Monnerot (Fig. 2), also dedicated to the sitter’s 
husband, signed by the artist and dated thirteen years earlier in 1839.* The 
two drawings represent the father and mother of Mademoiselle Clémence 
Monnerot, later Comtesse de Gobineau, who was an intimate friend of Chas- 
sériau’s two sisters, Adéle and Aline, and one of the artist's youthful loves. 
Aside from playing an important part in his life, it is interesting to note that 
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the daughter served Chassériau as model for innumerable studies which he 
later incorporated into his series of decorative paintings for the churches of 
Saint-Merry and Saint Philippe-du-Roule. 

Taken as a whole, the force of Chassériau’s portrait drawings, which embody 
continual proof of his disciplined training in the fundamental principles of 
sound draughtsmanship, is usually communicated by an emphasis on the 
delicate and detailed penciling of the salient features of the head. As in the 
case here of the portraits of M and Mme. Monnerot, the heads are thrown into 
relief by a characteristically greater freedom in the treatment of the costumes 
and accessories and a generally more feathery touch than one finds in the 
drawings of Ingres, which are technically more remarkable for their precision 
and careful rendering of detail 

It is an unusual coincidence which brings together in one country two such 
associationally and aesthetically interesting drawings of related subjects, 
although in the strictest sense not actually a pair by virtue of the discrepancies 
in date and dimensions which separate them. It is hoped that one day a third 
drawing of a young girl, ordinarily accepted as representing Mademoiselle 
Clémence Monnerot,* which remains in the collection of Madame Serpeille 
de Gobineau in Paris, may find its way to this country to complete Chassériau’s 
trio of pencil studies of his friends of the Monnerot family, and with the 
eventual arrival of other examples of his noteworthy accomplishment will 
enlarge the scope of his appreciation in America where Chassériau’s works are 
unfortunately still few and far-between. 





Pencil on white paper; H. 9¥ in by W 2? inches. Collection of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Accession mn ) Exposition Chassériau,”” Musée de | Orangerie, Paris 3 it. no. 229. Formerly in 
the collection of Mme. Serpeille de Gobineau, Paris, and Jacques Seligmann & Co., N. Y 

Pencil on white paper: H 4 inches by W. 814 inches. Collection of John S. Newberry, Jr., Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Michigan. “Exposition Chasséria Musée de | Oranger Paris, 1933, cat. no 230; ‘Fifty Drawings 
from the Collection of John S. Newberry Ir Detroit tit Arts, Detroit, Mict 1949, cat. no. 7, 
reproduced p. 14. “From David to ¢ bet,” Detroit Institu t Arts, 195 at. n 42, repro. Formerly in 
the collection of Mme. Serpei G tu, Paris, and Jacques Seligmann & ( N. ¥ 
* Pencil on white paper: H. 844 in by W. 41, inches. Collection of Mn Serpeille de Gobineau, Paris, 


France.  Exposit Chassét M Orangeric, Paris, 1943, cat. 1 
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